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G-E Motorized Power 
is more than a motor or 
its control—it is a prac- 
tical and economical 
application of electric 
power. “Built-in” or 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines 
or household appli- 
ances, G-E Motorized 
Power provides lasting 
assurance that you have 
purchased the best. 
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Domestic Help 
is not scarce 


Immigration at low ebb, women workers turn- 


ing away from housework; yet domestic help is 
not scarce. 


The human, hand-labor kind, yes. But borrow- 
ing a leaf from industry, housewives are apply- 
ing G-E Motorized Power to the hardest, mean- 
est, most tiresome phases of housework. 


Electricity sweeps and cleans, washes clothes 
and dishes. It grinds meat, mixes dough, pol- 
ishes silver and attends the furnace. It provides 
refrigeration and cranks the ice-cream freezer, 
runs the sewing machine and pumps water. 


Electricity was never cheaper; and in the home, 
as in industry, G-E Motorized Power is not 
scarce. The G-E monogram on the driving 
motor of the electric refrigerator, washer, vacu- 
um cleaner, dishwasher, thermostatic control 
and household utility outfit is your assurance of 
practical, economical power correctly applied. 


IOTORIZED POWER 
fitted to every need 
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I attaining the marvelous efhiciency 
of modern forms of transportation 
the use of Sheet Steel has been a fac- 
tor of immense value. In such uses 
it has probably most definitely at- 
tracted the attention of the public. 


Sheet Steel, however, is equally val- 
uable in a host of other services, per- 
haps less spectacular, but equally 
important. 


No longer is there need to scrub 
kitchen tables and sinks or “polish” 
the stove. Tables and stoves of Sheet 
Steel finished in gleaming white 
enamel require only wiping with a 
damp cloth to be always immaculate. 


Refrigeratorsandkitchencabinetsare 
built of this same always sanitary 
material. And the walls of kitchens, 
looking like white marble, are readily 
and economically paneled with it. 


Sheet Steel furniture, dressers, beds, 
chiffoniers, dressing tables, in charm- 
ing designs and finishes have beauty 
which is permanent. Strong beyond 
all comparison, easily kept clean, no 


This trade-mark stenciled on galva- 
nized Sheet Steel is definite insurance 
to the buyer that every sheet so branded 
is of prime quality—full weight for the 
gauge stamped on the sheet — never 


For — Trains or Motor Cars 
Ships—Stoves—or Household Furniture 


SHEET STEEL 


for Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 





Shaped 
in Steef 





polishing requisite, steel furniture is 
as attractive and satisfactory after 
years of use as when it is first put in 
service. And the drawers in steel 
furniture cannot warp, stick or bind. 


In dozens of other forms of use, Sheet 
Steel renders the utmost in satisfac- 
tion and economy. Roofs of Sheet 
Steel provide triple protection —from 
fire, from lightning, from weather. 


Walls plastered over steel lath are 
safeguarded against cracked plaster 
and are far safer in case of fire. 


Used with definite satisfaction and 
economy in the home, the office, the 
hotel, the hospital, by the railway, 
the engineer, the architect, the auto- 
mobile maker, Sheet 
Steel renders supreme 
service. 


For further informa- 
tion as to how Sheet Steel can serve 
you, ask for a copy of booklet, “The 
Service of Sheet Steel to the Public.” 
Address Sueet Stee, TRADE ExtTen- 
sioN CommitTez, PittsspurcH, Pa. 


less than 28 gauge—and that the gal- 

vanizing is of the full weight and 

quality es:ablished by the SHEET 

Steet Trave Extension Commit- 
TEE specification. 
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What Are My 
Real Estate Bonds 
Selling For? 


This question will be quickly answered by consulting 
current quotations in the Bradermann Open Market. 
Your bonds may be selling for more or less than you 
paid for them. 


It will be worth while for you to follow the trend. 
You may be able to sell at a profit or exchange your 
bonds for others selling at the same price, but yielding 
more. It might be advisable to substitute short maturi- 


ties for long term issues, or to make other changes in 
holdings. 


Get in touch with us for latest information and 
bid and asked prices. 


You Will Miss Bargains 
Unless You Keep Posted 


There are frequent opportunities in the Bradermann 
Market .to buy choice First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds of leading mortgage houses, below regular 
prices, and with liberal yields and the security of com- 
pleted buildings. The only way not to miss these oppor- 


tunities is to regularly receive our quotation list. Ask for 
booklet: 


“Finding a Market for Your Real Estate Bonds’’ 
And “Weekly Quotations on Real Estate Bonds’’ 


, MAIL COUPON TODAY — — — — 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
booklet describing your service; also current offering 
list showing your prices. 


CROSSE SHH HHH EEE ESEEHEEEESEHEEEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EE EEE eeee 


COSCO SSEHE HEHEHE SEH ESHEETS EEE EEE EEE EEE Eee e nnn 


We are in the market to purchase or underwrite issues of First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds which can meet the conservative 
requirements necessary for @ surety company guaranty. 


M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 


Incorporated 
peReal state Bond Market 
Underwriters of Guaranteed Mortgage Bonds 
170 Broadway Tel. Cortland 6240 New York 
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The Biggest Business 
Discovery of 1926 


MERICA has done more busi- 
A= in 1926 than it ever did 
in any other peace-year. 

It has been a banner year for our 

railroads. 

It has been, on the whole, a good 
year for industry. 

It has been the best year public 
utilities have ever enjoyed. 

It has been a moderately good year 
for retail merchants. 

It has not been a very satisfactory 
year for agriculture, although there 
have been redeeming features. 

It has been the most profitable year 
labor has ever experienced, thanks to 
employment far above normal at the 
best real wages in this or any other 
country’s history. 

It has been an unsensational year 
politically, mild disappointment over 
some of the November elections be- 
ing offset by the prospect of substan- 
tial lightening of income tax pay- 
ments due in the first half of next 
year. 

The year, unfortunately, has in- 
creased America’s unpopularity 
abroad, first, through our attitude 
towards war debts and, second, 
through our failure to join the World 
Court. 

The year has brought a moderate 
increase in our foreign trade. 

The year has seen continued heavy 
lending of American capital—not far 


By B. C. Forbes 


sion in insurance policies, with the 
gain in industrial insurance the out- 
standing feature. 

The year has been characterized 
by as many commercial failures as 
last year, yet at the same time there 
have been far more dividend in- 
creases, extra dividends and other 
special payments to stockholders than 
ever before. 

The year has been noteworthy for 
the abundance of money for new 
investments, for commerce, and for 
stock market operations, a condition 
which promises to continue. 


Building Activity 


The year has amazed most people 
by the continuance of extraordinary 
building activity—a collapse had been 
rather widely predicted. 

The year has marked the culmina- 
tion of the real estate boom in Flor- 
ida and in many other places, al- 
though the national consequences 
have been much milder than had been 
feared. 

The year has seen the average 
quotation for bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange rise to the highest 
point ever reached. 

The year has been an active one in 
stocks, with a sharp rise in the first 
six weeks, then a violent collapse, 
followed by irregular but, on the 
whole, substantial recovery, so that 


the level to-day is high rather than 
low. , 

But were I asked to name the 
most significant development of 1926, 
in the realm of business, I would 
reply: 

“The realization by our more en- 
lightened corporations that the great- 
est loss of all is that due to hostile 
or only lukewarm working forces 
and that there is infinitely more room 
for increasing profits by the develop- 
ment of intense loyalty than in any 
other direction, not excluding the 
invention and installation of more 
labor-saving machinery.” 

This discovery has not yet been 
made by all employers—far from it. 
But it is spreading. It was quickly 
spotted by the different delegations 
of foreign workmen, business men, 
and officials that have visited the 
United States this year to investigate 
why our per capita production is so 
much greater than in any other coun- 
try. 

The indications are that greater 
efforts will be made next year than 
were ever made before to win the 
goodwill of workers. This movement 
may be quickened by the warfare to 
be waged by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor against company 
unions. 

Although it is admitted that the 
efficiency of American workers never 





short of $1,500,000,- ~~ 
000—to foreign gov- 
ernment and corpo- |12-90 


rate borrowers. 

The year has reg- 
istered progress in the 
enlistment of em- 
ployee and customer 
ownership of securi- 
ties, especially in the 
public utility field. 

The year has raised 
the nation’s savings 
deposits to a new 
maximum, $24,000,- 

The year has seen 
a very notable expan- \ 
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was aS great as it is 
to-day, I believe that 
as the importance of 
earning the loyalty 
of workers spreads 
and as more and more 
effective measures are 
adopted, the produc- 
tivity of this nation’s 
wage earners will be- 
come still more note- 
worthy and_start- 
ling. 

Here we have, in 
my judgment, the big- 
gest discovery, the 
biggest lesson of 
1926. 
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When 


Decision men 
come to Georgia 


> P = sia : 


When ranking executives — “De- 
cision Men”—come to Georgia to per- 
sonally inspect the manufacturing ad- 
vantages of a section which is making 
unprecedented strides in industrial 
growth, it is usually but the fore- 
runner of their decision to — Move 
Their Plant to Georgia. 

They find that inter-connecting 
hydro-electric developments provide 
unlimited power at a low rate. In 
many counties they are offered a five- 
year tax exemption; are shown that 
the ad valorem tax is very low; that 
there is no state income tax; no state 
inheritance tax; an abun- 
dant supply of raw ma- 
terial; a wonderful climate 
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with no extremes of heat or cold, and 
that labor conditions approximate the 
ideal. 

Those from the older industrial 
centers are most agreeably surprised 
to find a spirit of genuine coopera: 


‘tion and friendliness between capital 


and labor. 

You will want more detailed infor- 
mation covering power rates, loca- 
tions, raw material, transportation, 
taxes, and labor conditions. Make 
the request upon your business sta- 
tionery as you finish reading this 
message, and then plan to come and 
let us prove to you that 
greater prosperity awaits 
you in Georgia. 
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EORGIA RAILWAYa» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK OFFICE — 120 BROADWAY 
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He Rebuilt Flivvers at 20; 
Heads Motor Company at 32 


It Pays to Be Different—lf 
You Can't Be Biggest 


Because Cord Would Not Accept the Commonplace as Best, But Bettered 

the Commonplace, Sticking to New Ideas Despite Opposition, He’s 
President of Auburn Automobile Co. at 
Loyalty that Money Won't Buy 


NE afternoon in the Spring 
() of 1914, a short, brown- 
eyed young man of twenty 
walked into a junk yard, and after 


considerable haggling, parted with 
$75 and drove away in 


By Eugene Whitmore 


The. young man is now thirty- 
two years old. His name is E. L. 
Cord, and he is president of the 
Auburn Automobile Company. 

It is a long jump from rebuild- 


2—How He Wins 


pany isn’t large—it is much 
smaller than many others—but it 
is one of the most profitable, and 
the eyes of the automobile world 
are focused towards Auburn, be- 

cause in less than two 





a wheezy old flivver. 
For the next few weeks 
this young man disap- 
peared from his usual 
haunts. None of _ his 
friends saw anything of 
him. Then he _ drove 
down the boulevards of 
Los Angeles in a thing of 
speed, grace, and beauty. 
He had worked over the 
old flivver until even its 
father couldn’t recognize 
it. A new body, painted 
in gay colors, an over- 
hauled engine, geared up 
to do seventy miles an 
hour, and a spiffy set of 
wheels caught the atten- 
tion of every driver on 


the roads. One driver 
was fascinated. He 
wanted to buy it. But 


the car wasn’t for sale. 
Starting at $200 the 
prospective purchaser 
gradually boosted the 
price until the owner 
capitulated and accepted 
$675. 

Many young men have 
bought old flivvers and, 
rebuilt and _ repainted 
them. Doubtless, many of 
them have sold the re- 
built cars at a profit. But 








years it has changed 
from a decrepit, almost 
unknown, and _ losing 
venture, into a profitable, 
virile and fast-growing 
organization. 

I asked Cord how it 
all happened. 

“We hit it lucky,” he 
declares. “We _ brought 
out a new model in one 
of the best years the 
automobile business has 
ever known. We sold 
cars because there was 
an enormous demand for 
automobiles, and we 
simply couldn’t help but 
do well.” 

That’s Cord’s story, 
and he sticks to it, but it 
isn’t all of the story. It 
is necessary to go way 
back to Los Angeles to 
piece together the story 
of this remarkable man. 
After his venture in re- 
building flivvers he began 
selling automobiles. Some 
of his customers were 
noted movie stars. 

“It was a wonderful 
business and I made 
money,” Cord says, “but 
interesting and profitable 








most of them have 
stopped after rebuilding 
one Car. 

This young man didn’t 
stop. 

He bought another car— 
this time a brand new 
one—put it through the same 
metamorphosis: and sold it for 
$1,200. Before the end of the 
year he had bought, rebuilt, and 
sold twenty Ford cars at an aver- 
age profit of $500 each. 


President of the 
many of us,” says this young executive, “go along and 
do things just as our predecessors have always done them. 
We accept the commonplace as the best, instead of try- 


E. L. Cord 


Auburn Automobile 


ing to better the commonplace.” 


ing ancient flivvers, one at a time, 
to the presidency of. a corporation 
manufacturing and selling auto- 
mobiles at the rate of two million 
dollars a month. As automobile 
companies go, the Auburn Com- 


Company. 


as it was, I soon saw that 
selling automobiles to 
celebrities of : moviedom 
required too much time 
for play. I wanted to de- 
vote my time to work. 
So I left Los Angeles 
for Chicago, landing there the day 
after Thanksgiving, in 1919, with 
thirty-five dollars in my pocket. 
I immediately tried selling trucks, 
but the truck I. picked to sell 
simply wasn’t being sold,:so I ap- 


“Too 
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plied to one of Chicago’s best 
known automobile distributors, 
but was turned down. 

“A few days later the man who 
turned me down went to Florida. 
Without saying a word about my 
previous experience, I applied for 
the same position, but this time 
I saw the sales manager. He 
hired me. When the boss came 
back from Florida I was second 
high man on the list, so he 
didii’t) fire me.” 


waiting for customers to come in. 

“This distributor made a young 
fortune the first year he was in 
business. Then he began expand- 
ing too fast. Cord saw trouble 
ahead and later went back to Cal- 
ifornia for nine months and dab- 
bled in real estate. But he still 
felt that the automobile business 
was his forte; so he came back to 
Chicago and went back with the 
same distributor he had left nine 


In going to the sales 
manager, after the owner 
of the business had turned 
him down, Cord made a 
characteristic move. Be- 
cause he refused to stop 
trying when everything 
seemed against him, he 
won out. Most salesmen 
would have applied else- 
where, but Cord had made 
up his mind he wanted to 
sell the particular car this 
man was. distributing. 
Why? Because he had 
seen a real opportunity 
for this car in Chicago, and 
was convinced he could 
sell it more readily than 
any other car in the mar- 
ket. He didn’t want just 
to sell automobiles. He 
wanted to sell one specific 
automobile because he be- 
lieved in it and because he 
had looked a long way 
ahead. 

In less than a year the 
sales manager who gave 
Cord his first start in Chi- 
cago gave up the position 
and took on the distributor- 
ship of another car. Cord 
liked the sales manager. 
He sensed a bigger oppor- 
tunity in the new organ- 
ization. So he _ walked 
over to the new offices one 
day, hung up his hat and 
coat and said, “You have a 
néw salesman this morn- 
ing.” 
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ing but the desk and telephon 
and a contract, plus some loyal 
dealers. He sold out and went back 
to Chicago. 

By this time Cord’s long felt de- 
sire to get into the manufacturing 
end amounted to a veritable pas- 
sion. Some one told him the Au- 
burn company was in difficulties, 
He immediately approached the 
financial backers of this company 
and made them a _ proposition. 
They told him to go down 
to Auburn.and inspect the 








The One-Day Week and 
the One-Hour Day 


HERE’S a valuable lesson for 
many employers in the fol- 
lowing words of E. L. Cord, the 


thirty-two-year-old chief execu- 


tive who uses his head and heart 
as well as his capital in business: 

“The right sort of men don’t 
work for money. They work 
for what money will bring, and 
that’s what I try to help them 


earn—not money but the real | 


satisfactions of life, the things 
worth while. One man came to 
me for half his former salary. 
All his life he had wanted a 
home of his own. I helped him 
get that home. When he moved 
in, neither of us knew how he 
would complete the payments 
on it, but we found a way. 
“When men come to work for 
you with that spirit there simply 
aren’t enough days in the week 
for them to work. When they 
come to you because you offer 
them more than they have made 
elsewhere, there’s only one day 
in the week and that’s pay-day— 
and there’s only one hour in the 
day and that’s the quitting hour.” 


plant. He did. When he 
returned they made him a 
salary offer to take charge 
of the business. But he 
wasn’t looking for a sal- 
aried job. He wanted to 
be in business for himself. 

Cord simply will‘ not 
give himself a fair deal in 
telling of his rise to the 
presidency of the Auburn 
company. So I had to ob- 
tain the story from his as- 
sociates—men who, by the 
way, swear by him. I 
don’t think I have ever 
talked to men who are 
happier in their work or 
more loyal to their leader 
than the men associated 
with Cord at Auburn. 
There is no gush of senti- 
mentality in their rela- 
tions, but there is an at- 
mosphere of faith and loy- 
alty that pervades this 
plant. My visits with the 
different heads of depart- 
ments, all young, active, 
busy men made me think 
of the line I read some- 
where, “An organization is 
but the lengthened shadow 
of the man at its head.” 
Cord is Auburn; and Au- 
burn is Cord. 

Cord went to Auburn 
and made a survey of the 
situation. He found a 

- plant in virtual idleness, 
discouraged workers, 








He didn’t ask for any 














salary, nor even any agree- 

ment as to his commis- 

sions. All he wanted was an op- 
portunity. He made himself as 
useful as he could. He sold cars, 
swept the sales room, changed 
tires, worked in the shop and did 
everything there was to be done. 
The other salesmen merely sold 
cars. At the end of the year when 
they settled up the owner of the 
business gave him $8,000. He 
would have made more on straight 
commissions, but he had gained 
experience in every department of 
the business. He was more than 
just a salesman, or at least he had 
gained more experience than the 
fellows who sat at their desks 


months before. This distributor 
was forced to trim expenses and 
again Cord pitched in and did 
everything he could. This time he 
bought a fourth interest in the 
company. In a year they had a 
very profitable business, but the 
same thing happened again. 

So he obtained the franchise for 
Milwaukee and vicinity. With 
nothing but a desk and a tele- 
phone he started appointing 
agents until he had a very good 
sales organization in and around 
Milwaukee. He was. offered 
$10,000 for his business in less 
than a year, although he had noth- 


marking time, wondering 
what was going to happen, 
but too game to desert a 
sinking ship. This was in July, 
1924. He found a business loaded 
down with an inventory of mate- 
rials which had been purchased at 
boom prices, never used, but stilt 
charged and carried at cost prices, 
which were far in excess of the 
true value. He found automobile 
bodies more than a year old. On 
paper it appeared the company 
was making progress, but actually 
it was going down hill. 

The worse trouble was the de- 
pleted morale of the organization. 
Marking time doesn’t arouse 
men’s fighting blood, and fighting 
blood is needed in business as well 
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as war. Back to Chicago went 
Cord. He made his report and the 
backers of the company urged him 
to take the position. 

They finally came to his terms 
and Cord was made vice-president 
of a company that was losing 
money, that owed large sums, that 
was not paying dividends, that 
had practically lost its dealer or- 
ganization and that was trying to 
sell a car for two hundred dollars 
more than its nearest competitor 
—one of the best known cars in 
America. His friends talked of 
padded cells. His enemies—if he 
had any—must have laughed. 

In a few months people at Au- 
burn saw unmistakable signs of 
a new activity. One of his associ- 
ates said, “When Cord started to 
work it was like pulling up the 
window shade when you thought 
it was midnight, only to find the 


Little Bits 


NE’S own medicine isn’t always 
easy to take. Paul Shoup, the 
dynamic executive vice-president of 
the Southern Pacific, issued an order 
early in the Summer that every 
executive and every man holding a 





highly responsi- 
ble position must 
take a two 
weeks’ vacation. 
The order was 
joyously re- 
ceived. The edi- 
tor of FORBES 











met numbers of 








S. P. men who 
confided that they had taken their 
first real vacation in many years. 

But Shoup found himself in an 
awkward position. He is a veri- 
table slave to his work. Vacations 
have been an unknown quantity. 
But having emphasized that every 
executive must take two weeks 
off the chain, he couldn’t very 
well break his own rule. 

So, not without twinges of 
conscience concerning matters 
that might need his attention, off 
he went with his wife and family. 

He found the “ordeal” actually 
very, very pleasant, as in his 
young day he developed a fond- 
ness for hiking, fishing and shoot- 
ing. 

* * * 
“< F I could do that,” said Fred 
W. Sargent, as he watched 

Jock Hutchinson, golf professional 
at Glen View, making a difficult hole 
in two, “I would be supremely con- 
tent.” 


morning sun streaming in.” 

One of the first things he did 
was to sell $60,000 worth of cars 
to one organization in Brooklyn. 
True, they were sold at bargain 
prices, but he had to obtain money, 
and those cars were fast becom- 
ing obsolete. Then he ordered that 
work be started on 100 new cars 
at once. New materials were pur- 
chased by telegraph; red tape was 
hacked in two and the factory and 
office went to work. 

Then Cord called his workers 
together and laid the facts before 
them. He told them that the next 
year meant work—night and day 
—that it meant giving up social 
duties, much of their home life, 
and absolute devotion to the work. 
But he told them that all loyal 
workers would be well taken care 
of. Practically to a man the or- 
ganization agreed to stick. And 
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Jock had carefully calculated his 
shot, saying: “If I can miss that 
bunker by about two inches I can 
make the green and hole out in two.” 
He did. 

The president of the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company 
followed him. His usual “luck” 
stayed by him and into the bunker he 
went. 

Grasping his club with a vengeance 
and closing his eyes to avoid the 
customary sand cloud, he let fly at 
the ball. On the green it fell, rolled 
—and kerplunk into the cup! 

* * * 


A. O’MARA, vice-president 

« of the White Motor Truck 
Company, was at his desk in the 
Whitehall Building, New York, when 
an editor of Forspes asked him to 
tell some anecdote about himself. 


“Years ago,” he said, “I was sell- 
ing chain coal carriers in the Middle 
West. I was on the trail of a big 
order which several of our men had 
repeatedly failed to get. The rea- 
son they had failed was because none 
of them could talk successfully to the 
president of the coal company. 


“When I interviewed the gentle- 
man I found it impossible to get 
started because he would shake his 
head to every statement I made. You 
can imagine how disturbing it is to 
make a positive remark about your 
product and then see your prospect 
frowning and shaking his head. I 
naturally thought that all my talk 
was meeting with the president’s 
disapproval. 
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stick they did. Some of the work- 
ers spent so much time at the 
plant the first year of Cord’s re- 
gime that they almost had to be 
introduced to: their wives when 
they did go home. One man said 
his children were in bed when he 
left in the morning and asleep 
when he returned at night. One 
man resigned a $6,000 job to come 
with Auburn: for $3,000. Another 
gave up a $5,000-a-year position 
to work for Auburn for $2,500. 

In three months Cord had sold 
enough cars and made enough 
profit to pay off the preferred 
stock, pay all the debts, and roll 
up a bank balance of $150,000. 
More than this he wrote off: all 
the old inventory at one swoop. 

With this accomplished he sat 
down one day and drew a picture 
of the car he hoped to build. It 

(Continued on page 36) 


“As I left his office, quite down- 
cast, I noticed that his secretary was 
a very pretty girl—these were the 


days before I was married. I sug- 
gested dinner. I had a hunch she 
might help me. She did. 


“I told her about the boss’s dis- 
approval of my plan and asked her 
what I might do to get to him. The 
girl laughed. Then I learned that 
Mr. President had a peculiar nervous 
habit of shaking his head to every- 
thing that was said to him, that 
though he might be wildly enthusias- 
tic about a plan he would make the 
sign of a negative with his head. 

“T got the order.” 
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f pond D. ROCKEFELLER was 
playing golf on his favorite 
course at Ormond, Florida. As he 
does not play the full eighteen 
holes, he cut in. Norman S. Walk- 
er, well-known New Yorker, fol- 
lowed the vet- 
eran oil king, 
and after the 
latter drove off 
in his waiting 
automobile, Mr. 
Walker asked 
Rockefel- 
ler’s caddy: 

“What did Mr. 
Rockefeller do to-day?” 

“He gave me a nickel,” came 
the instantaneous, emphatic re- 
‘ply. 

Isn’t it eternally true that each 
of us sees the world through only 
his own eyes 


























Why Hard-Surfaced Roads Are 
Easy on Your Pocket-Book 


In This Authoritative Article the Actual Economies of Hard Pavements 
as Compared with Dirt Roads Are Brought Home to the Individual, 
Tax-Paying Motorist—What You Save on the Concrete 


STURDY, well-dressed man, 
A with all the characteristics 
of the mythical average 

citizen, walked jauntily up to the 
desk of a widely-known tourist 
bureau in Milwaukee. “My wife 
and I are going to the Pacific 
Coast,” said he. “Which is the 
shortest concrete road to Seattle?” 

The mouth of the friendly bureau 
manager fell agape with astonish- 
ment. “The shortest concrete road 
to Seattle?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” urged the prospective 
tourist. 

“If you were going to St. Louis 
I could fix you up,” smilingly re- 
plied the bureau manager. “But 
really, you know, Seattle is 1,500 
miles away and practically all of 
the roads are dirt or gravel. Still, 
you aren’t the only one that’s been 
mistaken about the roads. A 
couple of school teachers driving 
a rejuvenated flivver stopped in 
here yesterday to ask which was 
the best paved road to Miami.” 

With so much talk of more paved 
roads and more automobiles it is 
little wonder that untraveled citi- 
zens should believe that pavements 
run hither and thither from Wor- 
cester to Reno, from Janesville to 
Waco. Since a billion dollars or 
more is now being spent yearly to 
improve highways, it might seem 


By Blaine S. Smith 
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Los Angeles has eliminated costly traffic congestion, not to mention 
motorist impatience, by widening the Cahuenga Pass Road to 72 feet. 


to some that those heavy red lines 
denoting state trunk highways on 
road maps also indicate a system 
of pavements. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case. 
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Citizens of the Detroit area decided that money would be saved by building 
a wide highway from Detroit to Pontiac. 


To-day two parallel strips of pave- 


ment, each 44 feet wide, connect the two cities. This highway is considered 
the best planned in the world. 


If this billion dollars could be de- 
voted entirely to the construction 
of paved highways, with no expen- 
ditures for maintenance or other 
improvements, this country‘s high- 
way troubles would float away into 
thin air. In ten years some 350,- 
000 miles of pavement could thus 
be built. 

But of this vast sum $650,000,000, 
or more than half, is spent for 
grading road beds, for light sur- 
facing and for keeping existing 
highways in repair. Maintenance 
and repair are the consuming mon- 
sters of highway building, for dirt 
and gravel roads under heavy traf- 
fic are veritable sponges in absorb- 
ing road funds. 

This cannot be better illustrated 
than by the experience of Pennsyl- 
vania. This state paid an average 
of $2,333 a mile in maintaining 
stretches of the Lincoln highway 
between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh in 1921. After pavement 
was laid the repair cost dropped to 
less than $200 per mile. 

It would be ridiculous, of course, 
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to urge the immediate paving of 
every one of the 3,000,000 miles of 
highways in the United States. 
However, every mile of road that 
can be paved will not only reduce 
the evaporation of highway funds 
but will also save actual cash for 
the motorist in the daily business 
nts ‘ operating his automobil 
of operating his automobile. 

, It may be difficult for the tax- 
payer, who more often than not 
doubles as John Motorist, to see 
that pavements cost him nothing, 
for gas, tire and repair bills are 
checked off and soon forgotten. 
Yet a careful survey, made by 
Prof. T. R. Agg, head of the En- 
gineering Experiment Station of 
the University of Iowa, has re- 
vealed that a motorist in traveling 
over a hard pavement, rather than 
a dirt road, will save 2.6 cents a 
mile. In motoring 5,000 miles 
yearly over hard pavements the 
car owner will have been saved, 
through lowered operating costs, 
$130. 

The gentleman spoken of as the 
average motorist travels about 
5,000 miles each year. He pays 
a gas tax of one to four cents, de- 
pending upon the State. Combin- 
ing his average gas tax with the 
usual car registration fee, the privi- 
lege of riding over the road costs 
him about $30 yearly. Direct taxa- 
tion brings the average payment 
per motorist to about $50. If all 
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LAINE S. SMITH is an 
authority on road-build- 
ing. He has recently com- 
pleted his term as president 
of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, and he is vice-presi- 
dent of the Universal - Port- 
land Cement Company, and 
a director in both the Illinois 
and the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce. 











his motoring is done over good, 
hard pavements his annual saving, 
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therefore, will be about $80 in 
money, or, say, every year a profit 
of 160 per cent. 


Most highway builders are, of 


course, well acquainted with the 
savings attendant upon pavement 
construction. 
a vague way that the mileage per 
gallon is greater when traveling 
on concrete; that tires last longer ; 
that the death of the car is post- 
poned. Professor Agg’s careful 
analysis should convince the most 
skeptical. 


Motorists know in 


Complete tests conducted at the 








What a pleasing contrast is the 
modern highway to the old rutted 
road which soaked up road building 
funds as fast as they could be pro- 
cured, These typical stretches of 
concrete road are saving time and 
operating expenses for thousands of 
motorists daily. 





experiment station show that if 
1,000 motor vehicles operate daily 
over a mile of gravel highway the 
yearly road cost, plus the operating 
costs of the cars, will total $48,115. 
This includes interest, depreciation, 
and maintenance on both road and 
motor vehicles. 

If those 1,000 automobiles run 
over concrete the total cost of the 
pavement, plus the operating costs 
of the cars, will annually reach a 
sum of $39,625 per mile, a saving 
(Continued on page 38) 
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In early times the tribes of men subsisted largely on agriculture or lived by barter 


Everything Has Changed 


But the Interest Rate 
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From the Days of Abraham to 
Federal Reserve System 


OST of the na- 
tions of early 
times subsisted 
ma largely on agri- 
culture or lived 
by barter. They 
had little or no 
But from very 





use for banks. 
early times there are records of 
the existence of customs which 
later have come to be considered 


as important features of the 
service rendered by banking in- 
stitutions. 

The real’ origin of banking, 
however, is shrouded in the mists 
of antiquity. Here and there falls 
a stray beam of light. The earli- 
est Scriptural reference to lending 
money at interest is the denuncia- 
tion of usury in Exodus XXII, 25: 
“If thou lend money to any of my 
people with thee that is poor, thou 
shalt not be to him as a creditor; 

_ neither shall ye lay upon him in- 
terest.” 

We also learn from the Old 
Testament that early merchants 
used as money gold and silver bul- 
lion and received it and paid it out 

by .weight.. “Abraham,” we are 


By T. D. MacGregor 


Illustrated by H. Boylston Dummer 


told, “weighed unto Ephron 400 
shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant.” Later bul- 
lion was superseded by coin and 
then arose the necessity for ex- 
change. 

In the British Museum are spe- 





In the Dark Ages people hoarded 


their money for fear of losing it 


cimens of the clay tablet checks, 
notes, and records of a banking 
house which to-day might be 
styled Egibi & Co. It carried ona 
banking business in Babylon in 
the Sixth Century B.C. In ancient 
Greece and Rome the bankers ex- 
ercised nearly the same functions 
as those of the present time ex- 
cept that there is no indication 
that they ever issued notes. There 
were bankers in Rome to adjust 
debtors’ accounts as early as 340 
B.C. In Greece the first banks 
were the temples, and in the New 
Testament we read about Christ 
driving the money changers out of 
the temple. Zenophon, in the 
Fourth Century B.C., mentions the 
fact that the money changers of 
Athens were accustomed to pay 
4 per cent. per annum on deposits. 

Around the Roman Forum were 
several shops conducted by men 
called ‘“‘argentarii,” who exchanged 
foreign for Roman money. Peo- 
ple also deposited funds with them 
and in time the argentarii paid 
interest on these deposits and used 
the money in business. Other La- 
tin names for such bankers were: 
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In the Greek temple the money changer sat upon a bench—Latin, bancus; Italian, banco; German, Bank. 
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“mensarii,” “numularii,”’ and “col- 
lybistae.” 

In the Greek temple it was the 
custom of the money changer to 
sit upon a bench—Latin, bancus; 
Italian, banco; German, Bank—so 
that is the origin of our word 
“bank.” 

About 162 B.C., in his comedy 
of “Phormio,” Terence brings in a 
dialogue containing references to 
depositing money and drawing out 
funds by check. Cicero mentions 
a check and a letter of credit, but 
there is no evidence that they 
were negotiable instruments at 
that time. 

Banking functions, the accumu- 
lation of unusual funds and safe 
redistribution for industrial pur- 
poses, were encouraged and regu- 
lated by governments from earli- 
est history. The Indian Brahmini- 
cal code regulated interest rates 
and protected borrowers; and 
banking functions were performed 
or regulated by governments in 
Babylon, Egypt, and _ ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

As early as the Fifth and Sixth 
Centuries of the Christian Era, the 
term “bank” is found in Italian his- 
tory, but during the succeeding 
Dark Ages, when _ civilization 
slumped, there was very little of 
what could be called banking. 
People hoarded their money for 
fear of losing it. The first regu- 
lar institution resembling what we 
call a bank was established at 
Venice over 700 years ago. The 
Republic of Venice was at war and 
fell short of funds. It had re- 
course to-a forced loan. Those 


who “invested” in the loan were 
allowed annual interest of 4 per 
cent. A corporation known as the 
Chamber of Loans was created to 
look after this business. In the 
course of time, the Chamber had 
occasion to buy and sell bills of 
exchange and it was discovered 
that the name of the Chamber of 
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The Bank of Pennsylvania was or- 
ganized in 1780 to raise funds to 
supply food to the American Army. 
It was absorbed by the Bank of 
North America the next year. This 
was the first institution to be estab- 
lished in America on the principle 


of the Bank of England 


Loans on a bill gave it additional 
value. It began to discount or 
lend money on mercantile paper. 
Gradually the Venetian merchants 
acquired the habit of depositing 


their money with the Chamber for 
safe-keeping. 

Presently it was found that a 
credit for funds deposited was the. 
equivalent of so much cash in. 
hand, and the custom of transfer- 
ring those credits arose. That 
was the beginning of circulation. 
This institution, which became the. 
Bank of Venice in the year 1157, 
was at first no more than the 
transfer office of a national debt, 
transfers of which were accepted 
at par in discharge of private debts. 
It continued till it was ruined by 
the invasion of the French in 1779. 

In Switzerland the Bank of Ge- 
neva was established in 1345. A 
few years later arose the Table of 
Exchange of Barcelona and the 
Chamber of St. George at Genoa. 
In 1609 the Bank of Amsterdam 
was created to remedy the evils 
of depreciated currency, and ten 
years later the Bank of Hamburg 
was started on the same model. 
In 1800 the Bank of France was 
established and was employed by 
the government in the collection 
of the public revenue and in the 
management of the public debt. 

As in most other countries, the 
four principal branches of bank- 
ing took their origin in England 
in this order: 

(1) Exchanging, (2) lending, 
(3) borrowing, and (4) transmit- 
ting of money. 

Gold was first coined in England 
in 1344. The goldsmiths were the 
predecessors of the modern bank- 
ers. Borrowing and lending mon- 
ey were not at first a separate 
business but were undertaken by 
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the goldsmiths and dealers in pre- 
cious metals. In the early days 
there was a prejudice against 
those who charged interest. As 
Gilbert says: “The Fathers of the 
Church absurdly applied the pro- 
hibition of usury in Scripture to 
the payment of legal interest, and 
condemned it as a sin.” 


English merchants, before the 
establishment of banks, were ac- 
customed to take money home at 
night, if they did not deposit it 
with the goldsmiths or at the mint 
in the Tower of London. The lat- 
ter place was not so popular as a 
depository after 1640 when 
Charles I seized £120,000 which 
had been deposited there by Lon- 
don merchants. 


The business of banking was in- 
troduced into England from Hol- 
land in the Seventeenth Century, 
and by the time of Cromwell 
bankers had become strong enough 
to furnish the Protector with money 
in advance on the revenues. 


Origin of Bank Notes 


The Bank of England, first 
chartered in 1694, the prototype of 
all modern’ banks, naturally 
enough was started by a Scotch- 
man. At least William Patterson, 
of that ifk, was its principal pro- 
jector.. As’ in the case of many 
other great banks, the origin of 
this institution was due to finan- 
cial necessity brought on by war. 
The primary object was to raise 
money for the use of the govern- 
ment. 

The original capital of “The 
Little Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street” was 1,200,000 pounds ster- 
ling of Government stock. The 
principal business at the beginning 
was the purchase and sale of bills 
of exchange. Instead of giving 
coin for the bills which it dis- 
counted, the bank gave its own 
notes, which, as they were made 
payable at the hank on demand, 
were received by the merchants, 
and circulated among them as money. 

And that was the origin of bank 
notes. 

The connection between the 
Bank of England and the British 
Government was and is very inti- 
mate. It was not long after it 
started that private banks began 
to grow up in England. The Bank 
of England used its influence to 
have their wings clipped by lim- 
iting their means and by diminish- 
ing their credit. But that was 
long ago. 

Pass-books were used as early 
as 1710, for an advertisement of 
a lost one appeared that year in 


the London “Daily Courant.” 

The Bank of. Scotland was 
founded in 1695 and the Royal 
Bank of Scotland in 1727. 

The Clearing House was estab- 
lished in London in 1773, and in 
1775 it occupied its building in 
Lombard Street. 

There was very little banking in 
America prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. The Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania was organized in 1780 to 
raise funds to supply food for the 
American Army. It was absorbed 
by the Bank of North America the 
next year. This institution was 
the first to be established in Amer- 
ica on the principle of the Bank 





Thumbnail Outline of 
Reserve System 


N what is probably the 

shortest outline ever made 
of our modern banking sys- 
tem, the Committee on Public 
Education of the American 
Bankers Association says: 

“The chief functions of the 
Federal Reserve System are 
(1) to centralize and render 
mobile the country’s bank re- 
serves; (2) to provide an elas- 
tic bank note and bank de- 
posit currency; (3) to serve 
as a depositary and fiscal 
agent of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and (4) to act as the 
conservator of the American 
money market. All National 
banks are required by law to. 
be members of the Federal 
Reserve System, while State 
banks and trust companies 
which measure up to certain 
standards as to amount of 
capital, character of business, 
and amount of reserve, are 
permitted and- encouraged to 
join.” 











of England and the British private 
banks. It was conducted pru- 
dently and successfully and it 
gained the public confidence. But 
after the conclusion of the war its 
success raised up a party to op- 
pose it as anti-republican and dan- 
gerous. This opposition, it is said, 
was largely a personal squabble 
among the friends, enemies and 
rivals of Robert Morris, the fa- 
mous financier of the Revolution. 
The bank weathered this, how- 
ever, was rechartered by the State 
of Pennsylvania, eventually be- 
came a national bank, and is still in 
business with the slogan of “The 
Oldest Bank in America.” 

In 1784 the Bank of Massachu- 
setts was chartered, and Alexander 
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Hamilton established the Bank of 
New York which has continued its 
corporate existence to this day, 
having now added “and Trust 
Company” to its name. 

In 1791 Congress chartered the 
First Bank of the United States, 
over considerable opposition from 
those who feared too much cen- 
tralization of government. The 
bank was successful from the start 
and eventually branches were es- 
tablished at such centres as Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Norfolk, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, and New Orleans. The cen- 
tral bank at Philadelphia had a 
capital of $4,700,000. For twenty 
years this bank paid dividends at 
an average rate of 8 per cent. It 
made commercial loans and helped 
establish our currency on a sound 
basis. 

The success of the First Bank 
of the United States gave a strong 
impulse to the business of bank- 
ing. In 1810 the number of banks 
in the United States was over 
eighty, with an aggregate capital 
of about $50,000,000. 

Stormy Days 

Politics prevented the recharter- 
ing of the First Bank of the 
United States, and out of the fi- 
nancial chaos that resulted from 
its dissolution arose the Second 
Bank of the United States’ with 
a capital of $35,000,000, one-fifth 
of- which was subscribed by the 
Government. The bank was es- 
tablished because it was believed 
that experience had proved the ne- 
cessity of such an institution, and 
that a national bank was the only 
means of securing the restoration 
of specie payments which had been 
suspended. Twenty-five branches 
were established, but soon mis- 
management crept in and the bank 
fell into disrepute for a time, but 
for a decade following 1819 it re- 
gained public confidence by better 
management. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
the constitutionality of a govern- 
ment bank had been settled by 
Chief Justice Marshall’s Supreme 
Court decision of 1819, President 
Andrew Jackson was opposed to 
the bank and his election was the 
beginning of the end. The bank 
suspended in the panic of 1837— 
when every bank in the United 
States stopped payment—and in 
1841 it went into liquidation. 

Various attempts were made to 
maintain State banks in the differ- 
ent States. That is, not just banks 
chartered by the State such as our 
present State banks, but banks in 
which the States had an owner- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Industry Goes Back to Land 
at End of Copper Wire 


How Super-Power as the Prime Factor in a Movement Toward Industrial 
Decentralization Is Restoring the Old Order of Local Markets and 
Local Employment and Otherwise Aiding the Farmer 


Guy E. Tripp 


In an Interview with Wm. A. McGarry 


HE other day a twelve-mile 
stretch of high tension trans- 
mission line was put into ser- 
vice in northwestern Pennsylvania. 
It got little or no attention from the 
general public, but in electrical cir- 
cles it was noted as another great 
forward step in the march of super- 
power. A small item in 


ago he was far more concerned with 
the effects of electrified farms and 
decentralized industry on the contin- 
ued welfare of the nation than with 


their immediate business prospects. 
“Thirty millions of people are liv- 

ing on the farms of this country,” 

said General Tripp, “and whether we 


development, with the single excep- 
tion of the motor car, while adding 
to the prosperity of the rest of the 
country, has put the farmer more 
deeply into the hole. 
population to the cities brought about 
by the growth of factories in number 
and size hurt him in two ways. It 


The shift of 


made his markets more 





itself, this twelve-mile line 
was the connecting link in 
a co-ordination of electri- 
cal power systems stretch- 
ing from Boston in the 
East to St. Louis and Chi- 
cago in the West. 

This system—and others 
like it now taking shape in 
all parts of the country— 
was projected years ago 
by men who had definite 
ideas about the potential 
economies to be made 
available for all industry 
by an inter-connection of 
power lines. On the basis 
of these economies, how- 
ever partially they may 
have been applied to date, 
the development takes rank 
as an essential factor in 
the increase. of national 
prosperity. Lower costs 
have been reflected in 
steadily falling rates for 
electrical energy, and 
cheap power has made 
possible an increasing use 
of machinery. 

Super-power is now be- 
ginning to take on the as- 
pect of a great national 
drama; not because of the 
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distant, and it took away 
the local source of equip- 
ment supply, thereby re- 
ducing his income and in- 
creasing his expense. 

“If the farmer in the 
United States were content 
to become a peasant, as he: 
is in most other countries, 
there would be no econom- 
ic reason for worrying 
about his condition. We 
could let him find his own 
salvation. But the people 
on the farms of this coun- 
try are Americans, deeply 
imbued with traditions of 
independence and equality, 
and they are already be- 
ginning to insist on the 
restoration of living stan- 
dards on a par with the: 
American social ideal. 

“Decentralization of in- 
dustry is, therefore, of far 
greater significance than is 
apparent from a study of 
the commercial advantages. 
which inspired it. It is 
the first great industrial 
development—again ex- 
‘cepting the automobile— 
which offers a direct bene- 

fit to the farmer. This 








anticipated  dollar-a n d- 
cents savings, but in the 
new economic forces it 
has released. One of 
these—the decentralization 
of industry—was not even foreseen a 
few years ago; the other—electrifica- 
tion of the farm—had been discarded 
by many as a financial impossibility. 

A new vision of the social conse- 
quences of these factors is furnished 
by Guy E. Tripp, Chairman of the 
Board of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. When 
I saw General Tripp a few weeks 





General Guy E. Tripp 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 


like it or not the prosperity of the 
whole nation will be influenced and 
perhaps controlled by what happens 
to them in the next few years. Dur- 
ing the last ten to twenty years their 
condition has been going from bad 
to worse, and it is now rapidly reach- 
ing a point where they will not toler- 
ate it any longer. 

“Heretofore every great industrial 


it does by locating plants 
in small towns and villages 
and thus making employ- 
ment available to members 
of rural families during 
the agricultural dull season. 
“Moreover, it is now beginning to 
appear that electrification of the farm 
depends in large part on the decen- 
tralization of industry. In most in- 
stances it does not pay to run a power 
line into an agricultural region merely 
for the purpose of supplying farmers. 
Even where a high tension line has 
been built through such a region to 
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connect industrial centres, it does not 
pay to install the low tension equip- 
ment necessary to furnish electric 
service to the farmer. It frequently 
does pay, however, to build such a 
line for a factory, even one which is 
small in comparison to the huge city 
plants. Once the factory line is built 
it is then possible and advantageous 
to supply the farmer with light and 
power at a cost within his means. 
“Farming uses less power per man 
than any other great industry. More 
power on the farm will mean 
less back-breaking labor, and 





and leads to misunderstanding. It 
implies the abandonment of factories 
in congested areas. People fail to 
note any diminution of industry in 
the cities, and therefore conclude that 
decentralization is only prospective. 
A more accurate phrase for what is 
happening would be the distribution 
of new industries, and the place to 
look for this is in the small towns. 
Instead of adding to congested in- 
dustrial areas the new plants required 
to meet the ever-fising demands of a 
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time. The buyer once invisible has 
become the best customer. 

“The two most widely known in- 
stances of decentralization are print- 
ing and cotton,” says General Tripp. 
“Not so many years ago printing was 
so heavily centered in New York that 
the extent of it outside that city was 
negligible. To-day new plants have 
been scattered all over the surround- 
ing states and in towns and villages 
as far west as Ohio. Cotton manu- 
facturing was even more than print- 
ing to New York an exclu- 
sive New England industry 








less time for the perform- 
ance of tlie necessary work. 
This, therefore, will mean 
that the farmer and members 
of his family will have more 


time for gainful employment N 


in other industries brought 
within their reach by decen- 
tralization—and more time 
for living. They will be 
brought more nearly to a so- 
cial equality with the people 
of our cities. 

“The farmer is no more 
fond of hard labor from sun- 
up to sundown than any 
other citizen, but I believe his 
objection is less to the nature 
of the work than to the time 
it takes. It is the time ele- 
ment, other things being 
equal, which stands as the 
great barrier to his enjoy- 
ment of various recreational 
and social advantages enjoyed 
by city people. Power on 
the farm and decentralization 
of industry, therefore, are 
chiefly important to the farm- 
er from the social point of 
view. 

“But there is still another 
economic advantage of decen- 
tralization to the farmer 
which I believe has been over- 
looked. It will furnish him 
with a local market. This 
may be small at the start, but 
we may expect it to show a 
steady increase. And no 
matter how small it is, it will 
tend to improve the farmer’s 








crease. 


Bringing the Market 
to the Farmer 


OT the least significant thing 

about decentralization of 
industry is that it seems likely 
to restore some measure of self- of it. 
sufficiency to rural communities. ‘small towns attract less atten- 
Every new factory that is set up 
away from the congested centers 
of population adds to the de- 
mand for farm products in the 
locality where it is established. 
‘Decentralization will furnish 
the farmer with a local market,” 
says General Tripp. 
be small at the start, but we may 
expect it to show a steady in- 
And no matter how 
small it is, it will tend to improve 
the farmer’s condition by setting 
un the competition which indus- 
trial growth heretofore has taken 
away from him. The farmer 
now is up against a skilled, or- 
ganized buyer at every turn. 
This condition applies particu- 
larly to the basic crops. 
farmer who is not within easy 
reach of a large center of popu- 
lation must put all of his depend- 
ence on these crops, since he has 
no market for perishables.” 


“This may 


until a few years ago. Now 
the Southern states are spin- 
ning more cotton than the 
New England mills. 

“It is only when we ap- 
proach decentralization from 
the point of view of all in- 
dustry, however, that we can 
begin to measure the extent 
Since small plants in 


tion than the large factories 
of our big cities, it is only 
natural that much of the 
growth should be invisible to 
the nation at large. But some 
idea of the extent of this ex- 
pansion in the aggregate may 
be obtained from statistics 
for states. Iowa, for ex- 
ample, is the outstanding 
rural commonwealth. It is 
the one great farm state 
which no one ever associates 
with industry and which does 
not boast a single large city. 
Yet I am told that govern- 
ment figures for 1925 indi- 
cate that its industrial pro- 
duction was worth about a 
billion dollars, almost equal 
to the value of its agricul- 
tural output. 

“The U. S. Geological sur- 


The vey estimates the total output 


of: electrical energy in the 
United States for 1926 at 
about seventy billion kilo- 
watt hours, a gain of 12 per 
cent. over the preceding 
year. Contrast this national 
gain with a 30 per cent. in- 











condition by setting up the 





competition which industrial 

growth heretofore has taken 

away from him. The farmer now 
is up against a skilled, organized 
buyer at every turn. This condition 
applies particularly to the basic crops. 
The farmer who is not within easy 
reach of a large centre of population 
must put all of his dependence on 
these crops, since he has no market 
for perishables.” 

Although he has not made any 
specific study of the extent of decen- 
tralization, General Tripp believes its 
actual progress has been under-esti- 
mated. One reason for this, he 
thinks, is that the term is a misnomer 


growing population, industry is now 
scattering more and more of these 
factories among the small towns and 
villages. Big Business, so to speak, 
is pushing out into the country, at 
the end of a copper wire. Electrical 
energy is being sold to-day at points 
that were not even on the maps of the 
super-power planners of a few years 
ago. And one of the most interesting 
features of the development is that 
decentralization, made possible by the 
wider distribution of electrical ener- 
gy, is now compelling the completion 
of super-power units years ahead of 


——— crease in Wisconsin, 29 per 
cent. in North Dakota, 19 per 
cent. in Kansas, 36 per cent. 

in Georgia, 63 per cent. in Florida, 

30 per cent. in Alabama, 22 per cent. 

in Arkansas, and 18 per cent. each 

for Texas and Oklahoma. It is not 
asserted that all of this increase is 
going into the small towns, of course. 

But the demands of industries so lo- 

cated are rising constantly, because 

a very large share of the expansion 

of industry is being placed in those 

towns. 

“Farms also are taking some of 
this power. The National Electric 
Light Association has been working 
in conjunction with farm organiza- 
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tions to devise ways and means of 
furnishing electric service to the 
farms. The Alabama Power Com- 
pany has completed or authorized 117 
miles of experimental lines to serve 
1,940 rural customers, and it is study- 
ing practical means of applying elec- 
tricity to agriculture, with the help 
of the State Agricultural Experiment 
stations. 

“During the first seven months of 
1926 a total of 650 miles of line were 
built by utilities in Pennsylvania, 
furnishing service to 8,400 new coun- 
try customers. In the same period 
6.700 new customers were connected 
to existing lines. During 1925 the 
same companies carried service to 
17,400 rural customers, and there are 
now in service in this state 1,750 
miles of rural lines. The total cost 
of this construction was $4,155,000, 
and the expenditure was made pos- 
sible only because decentralization has 
been under way around the great in- 
dustrial centres of the state for some 
years. 

“These figures and others I have 
given do not pretend to measure either 
the extent of decentralization of in- 
dustry, or of electrification of farms. 
They are merely indications of trends 
which already have reached national 
proportions. The remarkable thing 
is that while these fields of expan- 
sion are inter-dependent, virtually all 
the progress made has been spontane- 
ous, accomplished without any con- 
scious co-ordination of effort except 
that furnished by .the electrical in- 
dustry. There are, of course, a few 
exceptions. One group of Southern 
farms applied to the local utility for 
service and were told it would be too 
expensive unless a nearby cotton gin 
could be induced to use electric power. 
The farmers went to the owner of 
the gin, who recognized that the bene- 
fit to the farmers would bring more 
business to him, and they got what 
they wanted. 


Obstacles Not Formidable 


“The point I wish to make is that 
when farmers and industrialists ap- 
proach the problem of rural electri- 
fication as a mutual enterprise no one 
may say how rapidly it will come 
about. I have no doubt that many 
towns which furnish ideal sites for 
small factories from every other point 
of view have been passed over because 
they are too far from power lines. 
If the employer can do with the 
farmers what the farmers in the 
South did with the employer the mat- 
ter of distance will lose a great deal 
of its importance. 

“T have noted ihat studies are now 
being made to discover methods by 


‘which electric energy may be substi- 


tuted for a great deal of the pres- 
ent human drudgery on the farm. In 
all probability, however, the applica- 





Two-Line 


Cheap cotton will prove a blessing, 
not a curse. 


* * * 


Promised tax reduction suggests 
that Mellon’s name should be spelled 
“Melon.” 

x ok O* 

Instalment selling is becommg 
more sensible. 

+ « 

Wall Streets forecasts a reasonably 
happy New Year. 

* * 

A prediction: Congress will pass 
some kind of agricultural relief leg- 
islation. 

ee 

Railroad stock issues will now be 
in order. 

x * * 

The cost of living is more likely 
to fall than to rise next year. 

e 2 e 


The preferred stocks of several in- 
dustrial companies that have had 
hard sledding look cheap. 

.- = 

Profit-sharing plans for executives 
are on the increase. Sensible. 

* * 

Two Moscow items: “Soviet to 
Squeeze Prwate Business.” “Acad- 
emy for Clowns Is Opened in Mos- 
cow.” 

x oe Ox 

A guess: 1927 will not see more 
automobiles made than were made 
this year. 


Editorials 


If France is wise she will not long 
delay revaluation and stabilization of 
the franc. 

ee 2 

Rubber doesn’t look dear for the 

long pull. 
ee 

Some friends fear that Rome’s an- 
nulment of the Marlborough-V ander- 
bilt American wedding will hurt Gov- 
ernor Smith’s Presidential prospects. 


x * x 
Look for more foreign borrowing. 
:* * 


Railroads, now that they are pros- 
perous, should abolish the un-Ameri- 
can seven-day work week, 

x ok Ok 


The best time to borrow is when 
money is plentiful. 
. *.-s 
$170,000, a record price, has just 
been paid for a N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change seat. Significant. 
* 8 6 


Business news: “Women’s Scant 
Attire Bankrupts Trunk Firm.’ 
ss 
Good copper shares haven’t been 
overboomed. 
* * x 
Expect automobile mergers—next 


year. 
* ek * 


Our railroads pay $1,250,000 taxes 
every business day. Time to call a 
halt. 








tions will come very rapidly when 
power is placed at the disposal of 
larger numbers of farmers. No 
amount of expert outside study can 
supplant practical experience.” 
General Tripp believes that, if the 
drudgery can be taken out of farm 
work, for men and women, and if 
this can be done by a plan that also 
brings employment within a few 
miles, the nation will have taken a 
long step toward elimination of the 
reasons for leaving the farm. With 
the rapid improvement in roads, the 
greater earning power of the farmer, 
and the increase in the home market, 
his standards of iiving will be raised 


to the point where he may have all > 
. the enjoyments of city life at less 


expense. This will tend to stabilize 
markets for all commodities, and by 
keeping trained agriculturists on the 
farms it will keep the costs of food 
within bounds. 

“One of the most absorbing fea- 
tures of this picture,” General Tripp 
points out, “is that in principle it is 
a return to the methods by which 
America was built. All our early 
prosperity, in other words, was based 
on power. New. England was the 
outstanding example. Her soil and 


climate were not nearly so desirable 
as some other sections, but nature 
was lavish with small water powers, 
and most of them were harnessed as 
the country was settled. As a conse- 
quence most of the farms in New 
England as recently as_half-a-cen- 
tury ago were within easy reach of 
some busy little industrial centre. 
“The typical rural community of 
New England at that time was, there- 
fore, largely self-contained and eco- 
nomically independent of-the rest of 
the world. There was a local grist 
mill for the farmers’ wheat, a local 
slaughter house for his calves, a 
carding mill for his wool. His raw 
materials were turned into usable 
goods on the spot. The local wagon 
works and the wood working factory 
not only supplied him with imple- 
ments, but also furnished employ- 
ment to his sons and daughters when 
they were not engaged in farm work. 
It was only when improvements in 
railway transportation and the in- 
creasing efficiency of large industrial 
plants closed down the little local in- 
dustries that the New England farm- 
er began to lose his self-sufficiency. 
“But now another increase in effi- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Horn-of-Plenty Is “Long Horn” 
of the Texas of To-day 


ROM a vast open cattle range 
Pe than 5,000 square miles 

in area, with less than 20,000, 
population and three small towns, 
to one of the most highly developed 
irrigated agricultural districts in the 
United States, with 180,000 popula- 
tion, 17 thriving little cities and 
many more ‘smaller communities— 
that in brief is the story of the lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas for the 
past 22 years, dating from the ar- 
rival of the first railway train on 
July 4, 1904. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley, so 
designated to prevent its being con- 
fused with other Valleys along the 
Rio Grande, is located in the south- 
ernmost tip of Texas and the United 
States. It is a strip of land lying 
along the American side of the Rio 
Grande 100 miles long and increas- 
ing in width from less than a mile 
at its upper end to about 50 miles 
along the coast of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The entire area is a delta 
formed in centuries past by the Rio 
Grande, and includes parts of Starr 
and Willacy Counties and practically 
all of Hidalgo and Cameron coun- 
ties. 


Once a Wilderness 


When that first train arrived over 
the newly built St. Louis, Browns- 
ville and Mexico Railroad, later the 
Gulf Coast Lines and now a part 
of the Missouri Pacific system, it 
passed through a vast, almost un- 
inhabited wilderness of mesquite and 
cactus to reach its terminus at 


By W. L. Pendergraft 





Amazing Growth 


‘T HOSE of us who stay at 

home cannot grasp the 
extent of developments going 
on in certain parts of the 
United States. The Editor of 
“Forbes” travels much, but 
nowhere has he seen more 
inspiring growth than that in 
progress in Southern Texas. 
Stretching from San Antonio 
Southwards is an agricultural 
empire of untold potentiali- 
ties. Irrigation is turning 
this vast section into the 
market-basket of America. 
New towns are arising, solid- 
ly based. Infant industries 
and larger industries are 
springing into being. There 
is as much railroad building 
in this territory alone as there 
was probably in the whole 
continent five years ago. The 
accompanying article is full 
of inspiring enlightenment. 











Brownsville, a town of about 7,000 
people. 

To-day trains over the same line 
pass through an almost unbroken 
succession of citrus orchards and 
vegetable-farms, with thriving towns 
every few miles. 

The story of the development of 
this last frontier of the United States 

a thrilling romance of sacrifice and 
unconquerable determination on the 


part of the pioneer settlers. But the 
accomplishment has been made pos- 
sible by a combination of unexcelled 
natural advantages. The soil, ex- 
tending to a depth of 40 feet, by ac- 
tual analysis is the richest ever. dis- 
covered ; the climate is unusually fav- 
orable for the growth of crops and 
is unexcelled for its health giving 
qualities. Added to this is an abun- 
dance of water for irrigation pur- 
poses which has been found to rival 
the waters of the Nile for the quan- 
tity of plant food it carries. 

Early settlers of the region, dating 
back to the establishment of Browns- 
ville in 1846, were ravaged by dan- 
dit bands organized on both sides of 
the river, the livestock being killed 
and driven off many times, and 
often the citizens were slain while 
attempting to protect their property. 
But even more discouraging were the 
lack of schools, churches and social 
life; absolute ignorance of cultural 
methods adapted to the region and 
how to irrigate; what crops to grow 
and when to plant. 


Nearly a Million Acres 


Soon after the railroad began op- 
erating colonizers were bringing in 
large parties of land buyers from the 
older agricultural states. These 
early buyers were told of the won- 
derful possibilities of cotton and 
corn raising. Later the section went 
bankrupt trying to grow sugar cane 
in competition with more favorable 
localities and still later rice proved a 
failure. 
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Ducks and geese are more plentiful in the Valley this Win- 
ter than for many years, according to sportsmen. 


Two hours of sport at Point Isabel, on the Gulf of Mexico,. 
25 miles from Brownsville, Texas 
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While all of these experiments 
were being made, some citrus trees 
were being planted and small crops 
of vegetables were raised. These 
early crops of vegetables, however, 
failed to find a market locally or in 
other States and the growers wrote 
them off the books a total loss. 

Now the Rio Grande vegetables 
are known throughout the United 
States and citrus fruit raised in this 
section rapidly is being recognized in 
all the United States markets. The 
grapefruit especially is finding favor 
on the American breakfast table by 
reason of its flavor and high sugar 
content. 

Almost 1,000,000 acres of soil ly- 
ing within the borders of the Valley 


are subject to irrigation and at pres- 


sent about 375,000 acres are being 


cultivated. Canals of the present ir- 


tigation systems reach 450,000 acres. 
In addition to this there are several 
thousand acres of fine land being dry 
farmed in Willacy and Hidalgo 
Counties. 

Twelve huge irrigation plants are 
now being used to pump water from 
the Rio Grande onto. Valley farms 
and more than 2,000 miles of main 
canals are being used in the distrib- 
uting system. This does not take 
into consideration several thousand 
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miles of laterals and smaller canals. 
Ten of the plants are owned and 
operated by water improvement dis- 
tricts formed under the Texas irri- 
gation laws and two are privately 


owned. One of the latter serves 
100,000 acres and is said to be the 
largest private irrigation system in 
the world. The 12 systems are val- 
‘ued at more than $13,000,000. 

Approximately 60,000 acres of the 
irrigated section are planted with 
more than 4,000,000 citrus trees, 
principally grapefruit. New plant- 
‘ings are more than 50 per cent. or- 
anges. Some lemon trees are being 
set out. 

Not more than one-fourth of the 
‘trees are bearing and very few of 
them have reached the age when a 
full crop is produced. Less than 
1,000 cars of citrus fruit will be 
shipped this year but it has been 
‘estimated that more than 15,000 cars 








will be shipped in 1930 and that the 
production will increase rapidly af- 
ter that time. 

Valley growers are planting a large 
variety of vegetables, and cotton and 
corn still are grown extensively. 

According to an estimate of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture marketing specialist who.was 
stationed here during the truck sea- 
son of 1925-26 ending June 1, agri- 
cultural products of the Valley 
brought approximately $26,000,000 
to the growers—about $10,000,000 





for vegetables and about $15,000,- 
000 for cotton. 

During the 12 months ending June 
1, 1926, the Valley produced 112,000 
bales of cotton and 15,611 cars of 
fruits and vegetables. More than 
163,000 bales of cotton were ginned 
in this section this year and all of 
it had been sold before the decline in 
the cotton market to its present low 
level, a majority of the crop being 
sold around 18 cents. The Valley 
has produced the first bale of the 
United States cotton crop for the 
past 25 years. 

While the past season broke all 
shipping records for the Valley, sta- 
tisticians of the railroad who have 
made a survey of the acreage being 
planted estimate the production this 
year will be 18,000 cars, or about 
3,000 more than last season. 

Included in the 14,387 cars 
shipped by freight last year were 
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4,132 cars of cabbage, 3,832 cars of 
mixed vegetables, 2,344 cars of beets 
and carrots, 1,320 cars of potatoes, 
156 cars of string beans, 322-cars of 
Bermuda onions, 68 cars spinach, 19 
cars lettuce, 29 cars parsley, 866 cars 
of tomatoes, 20 cars turnips, 865 cars 
green corn, and 120 cars of water- 
melons, in addition to miscellaneous 
cars of other crops including celery 
and asparagus. 

Values of some of the crops as 
given by J. D. Evers, U. S. marketing 
specialist, in his final report at the 
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Elizabeth Street, Brownsville’s 
main business thoroughfare, as 
it appeared in 1893, and the same 
portion of the same street as it 


appears to-day. 


end of the season were: 4,250 cars 
of cabbage, $1,400,000; 3,855 cars 
of mixed vegetables, $1,200,000; 2,- 
325 cars beets and carrots, $600,000; 
1,500 cars of potatoes, $1,800,000; 
380 cars string beans, $320,000; 270 
cars of onions, $100,000; 68 cars 
spinach, $15,000; 19 cars lettuce and 
27 cars parsley, $60,000; 1,000 cars 
tomatoes, $1,300,000. 

On account of the long growing 
season, which extends around the 
calendar, almost every acre of land 
in cultivation produces two crops, 
and three are grown in many in- 
stances. Cotton for instance, al- 
though producing the greatest finan- 
cial return up to the present time, 
is considered a “ietween seasons” 
crop in the irrigated section. It is 
planted after the Spring vegetable 
crop is marketed and is all picked by 
the time Winter vegetables are being 
planted. 
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'. Fhe growth of the section is re- 
vealed. splendidly in the condition of 
the banks. In 1904, when the rail- 
road began operating trains, the one 
bank, located in Brownsville, had de- 
posits of a little more than $200,000. 
On June 30 this year the thirty banks 
in. Valley towns had total deposits of 
$18,285,766, and total resources of 
$22,127,437. A $15,000,000 cotton 
crop has been marketed since that 
time and now it is-estimated total de- 
posits are more than $25,000,000, a 
record figure. 

When the first train reached this 
section there was not a foot of pav- 
ing in the Valley. Now every town 
has paved streets and all of the towns 
are linked together with a concrete 
highway extending 70 miles from 

ission to Brownsville. A _ special 
election will be held in Cameron 
County within 60 days to vote a $6,- 
000,000 road bond issue and the 
money will be used to construct a 
net work of feeder roads, bringing 
almost every farm in the country 
within a short distance of paving. 
Hidalgo County has plans for a simi- 
lar issue of bands. 


Southern Pacific Line Building 


The Valley now has as fine schools 
as are to be found in the South and 
many of the rural school buildings 
would be a credit to cities of 100,000 
population. The towns all have su- 
perior buildings and construction has 
been very active in the past 12 
months. Magnificent churches have 
been erected in every town and new 
churches this year have cost $800,- 
000. 

The period of prosperity which 
was started by the building of the 
first railroad into the Valley in 1904 
is being repeated now by the build- 
ing of a line into this section by the 
Southern Pacific system. This rail- 
road is building south from Falfur- 
rias about 100 miles to the Rio 
Grande at Hidalgo, passing through 
Edinburg and McAllen. Another 
line being built. by the same system 
extends from Edinburg to Harlingen, 
and application has been made for a 
permit to build into Brownsville. 

Brownsville was the only town of 
any size when the first train arrived, 
and it still is the financial, commer- 
cial and industrial metropolis of the 
section, but there are now 14 other 
modern little cities thriving and 
growing. These are San Benito, 
Harlingen, La Feria, Mercedes, 
Weslaco, Donna, Alamo, San Juan, 
Pharr, McAllen, Mission, Edinburg, 
Raymondville and Rio Hondo. 
Brownsville has a population of 
about 20,000 and other towns range 
from 8,000 down. 

The government is developing a 
deep water port at Point Isabel, 
Brownsville port, which citizens be- 


lieve one day will handle an enor- 
mous tonnage of ore and other ex- 
ports from Mexico outbound, along 
with Valley products, and that ships 
from the ports of the world will un- 
load supplies for this region on the 
wharves there. The first port to be 
completed next March will provide 
only, a 16-foot channel, but the gov- 
ernment has promised it will be deep- 
ened to 25 and later to 30 feet as 
the business warrants. 

Agriculturally the Valley is great 
but it is proving attractive to the 
sportsman and vacationist as well as 
to the farmer. 


On account of the pleasant year 
round climate more and more people 
are coming here for their vacations 
Winter and Summer. According to 
United States Weather Bureau rec- 
ords the average mean temperature is 
73 degrees. The mean maximum is 
82.6 and the mean minimum is 64.4. 
The average annual rainfall is 28.16 
inches. 


Golf courses here are used twelve 
months of every year and the finest 
hunting in America is found within 
a few miles of any Valley town. Tar- 
pon fishing at Point Isabel, at Boca 
Chica and the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, all on the Gulf of Mexico, 
always is good and anglers find many 
hours of real sport matching their 
skill with these game warriors of the 
sea. All of these places are within 
25 miles of Brownsville. 

Red fish, trout, mackerel, and 
many other varieties of salt water 
fish lure the fisherman. In the in- 
land waterways are found black bass, 
perch and other varieties, including 
the lowly cat fish. 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 


Hunters find duck and geese in 
abundance in season and easily get 
the bag limit. Deer, quail, white 
wings and wild turkeys afford shoot- 
ing at other seasons. 


Mexico, just across the Rio 
Grande, is the sportsman’s paradise 
and hunting permits are easily ob- 
tained in that country. 


Boating just now is gaining favor 
as a sport, and two yacht clubs are 
being formed, one of these recently 
having secured a site on Padre Is- 
land for a club house and an archi- 
tect is preparing the plans. At Boca 
Chica and on Padre Island are as 
fine bathing beaches as are found 
anywhere. 


And one of the most powerful at- 
tractions for the tourist is Old Mex- 
ico, just across the Rio Grande, Op- 
posite Brownsville is Matamoros, a 
historic old city which, because of its 
gallant stand against the rebels in the 
many revolutions of that country, has 
gained the title “Heroic,” awarded 
by President Diaz. 
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In this “Old World” city, which 
now has a population of about 10, 
000, the visitor finds many interest- 
ing and romantic scenes which lure 
him back again and again. Also here 
the eighteenth amendment and Mr. 
Volstead’s laws are inoperative. 





Industry Goes Back to Land 
at End of Copper Wire 


(Continued from page 19) 


ciency is taking the little local plant 
back to the farmer. The first and 
essential item in that efficiency is 
the distribution of power. An in- 
dustry may now go where other con- 
ditions are favorable and power will 
accompany it. While some large- 
scale operations must always be per- 
formed in the large industrial cen- 
tres, such improvernents as the stan- 
dardization of parts are making it 
possible to set up local factories 
away from the congestion. Decen- 
tralization is not limited to this, 
however. Many industries have set 
up complete new plants in rural com- 
munities, and with the increase in the 
efficiency of management, this, too, 
may. be expected to gain. 


“At present it is said that only 3 
per cent. of our American farms are 
receiving power from utility lines. 
When it is considered that we have 
more than six million farms in this 
country, men are sometimes daunted 
by the gigantic size of the problem 
of carrying power to them. A point 
that is overlooked is that many of 
these farms wouid not justify the 
use of power. A shift already is 
under way which will simplify the 
problem. Low production farms are 
being abandoned and farmers are mi- 
grating to better lands. Super-power 
is one of the contributing factors in 
this shift. .Another and earlier one 
was the automobile. In 1925 there 
were owned on farms in the United 
States 3,900,000 passenger cars, 400,- 
000 trucks, and several hundred 
thousand tractors. Apparently the 
farmer, demanding a standard of liv- 
ing equal to that enjoyed in the city, 
is beginning to feel that a farm 
which will not support a car and thus. 
open the door to moving pictures and: 
other recreations is not worth work- 
ing.” 





Habit is to life what rails are to 
the railroad train. The train runs. 
where it has run before——Moody. 


* * * 
The only way to escape criticism 


is to say nothing, do nothing and 
be nothing.—Rotary Rays. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE <? BUSINESS 

















There are three kicks in every 
dollar, as explained by William Al- 
len White. 

The first is when you make it, 
the second is when you have it and 
the third—the big kick for him, 
because his mother was Irish—is 
when you give it away. And so 
he has given the city fifty acres 
for a park.—A. P. despatch from 
Emporia, Kan. 

* * * 

Undivided loyalty to a worthy 
ideal is richer in its rewards than 
any selfish pursuit—Luther Bur- 
bank. 

x *k x 

Nothing is easier than an appeal 
to suspicion and distrust. It is al- 
ways certain that the unthinking 
will respond to such efforts. But 
such reaction is of the flesh, not 
of the spirit. It represents the 
opportunist, not the idealist. It 
serves the imperialistic cause of 
conquest, but it is not found in 
the lesson of the Sermon on the 
Mount. It may flourish as the im- 
pulse of the day, but it is not the 
standard which will finally prevail 
in the world. It is necessary that 
the statesmanship of peace should 
lead in some other direction.— 
President Coolidge. 

. = * 

Give a good deed the credit of a 
good motive; and give an evil deed 
the benefit of the doubt.—Brander 


Mathews. 
* ok x 


Never pick a quarrel even when 
it is ripe—The Commonwealther. 
x ok 


When men are rightly occupied, 
their amusement grows out of 
their work, as the color petals out 
of a fruitful flower when they are 
faithfully helpful and compassion- 
ate, all their emotions are steady, 
deep, perpetual and vivifying to 
the soul as is the natural pulse to 
the body.—Ruskin. 

* * * 


Progressiveness is looking for- 
ward intelligently, looking within 
critically, and moving on inces- 
santly—Waldo Pondray Warren. 

From M. S. Crockford, Toronto, Can. 
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My Symphony 
O live content with small 
means; to seek elegance 


rather than luxury, and refinement 
rather than fashion; to be worthy, 
not respectable, and wealthy, not 
rich; to study hard, think quietly, 
talk gently, act frankly; to listen 
to stars and birds, to babes and 
sages with open heart; to bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely; await 
occasions, hurry never; in a word, 
to let the spiritual, unbidden and 
unconscious, grow up through 
the common; this is to be my 
symphony.—William Henry Chan- 
ning. 
‘$s * 

There is no alleviation for the 
sufferings of mankind except ve- 
racity of thought and action, and 
the resolute facing of the world 
as it is—Huxley. 








A Text 


F a man vow a vow unto the 

Lord, or swear an oath to bind 
his soul with a bond; he shall not 
break his word, he shall do ac- 
cording to all that proceedeth out 
of his mouth—Numbers 30:2. 


Sent in by F. H. Dervoe, Buffalo, 
N.Y. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams’” is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 




















A pleasant manner sows the 
seed of good impressions.—Home 
Spun Yarns. 

es 

Friends are divine gifts, and, 
like all of God’s handiwork, can- 
not be made, bought or bargained 
for. When we are worthy of them 
they come into our lives unsought. 
Confucius had the correct idea, for 
he once said that he did not ask 
for friends, he asked to be worthy 
of them.—The Storagram. 

x ok x 

If you enjoy your work you 
probably are in the right job. If 
you don’t, there are other jobs 
you may like better. But we have 
noticed that anyone can make 
himself like his present job a lot 
if he works hard enough at it— 
The Shuttle. 
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I consider it one of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the elec- 
tric industry that it is steadily 
increasing the amount of electric 
power behind the American work- 
man, enabling him to substitute 
brain for brawn, protecting him 
against the competition of cheap 
foreign labor and increasing his 
productiveness to the point where 
he earns and deservedly enjoys the 
highest living standards in the 
world.—S. Z. Mitchell. 

x * * 

We should always cover our 
neighbor’s fault with a cloak of 
charity, for we may need a tent 
to cover our own.—Selected. 

From E. C. Barnard, Saluda, N. C. 
* * x 

Industry pays debts, while des- 

pair increaseth them.—Franklin. 
* * * 

I do not despise genius—indeed, 
I wish I had a basketful of it in- 
stead of a brain, but yet, after a 
great deal of experience and ob- 
servation, I have become con- 
vinced that industry is a better 
horse to ride than genius. It may 
never carry any one man as far as 
genius has carried individuals, but 
industry will carry thousands in- 
to comfort and even into celebrity, 
and this it does with absolute cer- 
tainty; whereas genius often re- 
fuses to be tamed and managed, 
and often goes with wretched 
morals. If you are to wish for 
either, wish for industry.—Julian 


Ralph. 
2. 


By doing good with his money 
a man, as it were, stamps the 
image of God upon it and makes 


both pass current in the mer- 
chandise of Heaven—Rev. E. 
Rutledge. 


*x* *x * 


The Hostile Attitude Company 
pays no dividends to its stock- 
holders. 

—From A. D. Gignac, Detroit, Mich. 

*x* *« * 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Check yourself up to make sure that you are not be- 
coming this kind of executive. A youngish man enter- 
ed a small but growing business and his unusual indus- 
try, combined with intelligence, loyalty and enthusi- 
asm, won him executive position. 
For a number of years he pro- 
gressed. As the business grew, 
he grew. His salary and respon- 
sibilities were increased. More people were put under 
him. Then, feeling that he had reached the summits, 
that he had become one of the most important execu- 
tives and that the business could not well run without 
him, he began to slow down. All during his rise he 
was an example to other employees in such matters as 
punctuality, regularity, working overtime when nec- 
essary, radiating cheerful enthusiasm, doing every- 
thing, in short, to help the organization along. 

Having “arrived,” he by and by began the return 
trip. He became unpunctual. He took days off when- 
ever he felt like it. He ceased working overtime even 
when emergencies.arose; although everyone else in 
his department stayed late, he no longer remained to 
encourage them. He lengthened his Summer vacation 
and added a Winter one. Instead of radiating cheerful 
enthusiasm, he acted indifferently, and thus had a bad 
effect upon others. 

His record became so unsatisfactory that the presi- 
dent spoke seriously to him. But so sure was he that 
he had become indispensable that he made no sus- 
tained effort to mend his ways. Finally, he was told 
to go—and couldn’t believe that his “notice” was not a 
joke. Now he is out and hasn’t been able to find an- 
other place. 

Prosperity is insidious. If permitted to go to the 
head, it poisons. Its subtle dan- 


BEWARE OF 
BECOMING 
THIS KIND 

OF EXECUTIVE 


fellow-workers, they borrow from friends, they bor- 
row from lending institutions. It is so easy to. spend: 
so hard to save. 

If a person cannot make ends meet under normal 
circumstances, how can they hope, after they begin 
borrowing, to make ends meet and to have enough 
left over to repay their debts? Obviously, if they 
found it impossible to pay their way, they are little 
likely to find it less impossible to pay their way and 
also pay off their debts. 

By learning to lean on others, something goes out 
of one’s character. Self-reliance is sapped. Sturdy 
independence crumbles. Clouds gather, not sunshine. 
Borrowing, except in such emergencies as already 
named, usually brings unpleasantness to borrower and 
lender alike. Borrowing imposes an unfair strain upon 


friendship. Rather than go to friends for loans, go 
without. 
* * * 


When I started to write for publication, at fourteen, 
I tried so hard to be learned, impressive, high falutin’, 
One of my very earliest cherished masterpieces was a 
description of moonlight on the bay of the town where 
the small-town weekly was pub- 


FROM THE ‘ as p 
COMPLEX lished. I contrived to paint into 
TO THE sais: aikieens- nan : “iy 
SIMPLE YP e every glowing adjec 


tive at my slender command. The 
indulgent editor—who received the material for noth- 
ing, of course—was kind enough to write a laudatory 
introduction, but unkind enough to slay most of my 
prized adjectives. But I was nearing twenty before | 
became wise enough to write more simply. Even then 
the temptation to show-off occasionally proved too 
strong. 


Well do I recall what happened 





gers have to be rigorously guarded 





against. Prosperity is the arch- 
flatterer. 


For Xmas Gifts 


the first time I wrote one of the 
signed newspaper columns I was 
destined to continue writing from 








How is it with you? The New 
Year is an excellent time for self- 
overhauling. 

* * * 

Is it your experience—it is mine 
--that petty borrowing is on the 
increase? This is a deplorable 
habit. We all can conceive circum- 
stances under 


DON’T GET ; 
INTO THE which tempo- 
BORROWING rary borrow- 
HABIT : 


ing from 
friends is unavoidable—in cases of 
sickness, surgical operations, 
‘deaths and the like. But the evi- 
‘dences are that more and more 
workers are resorting to chronic 
borrowing. They borrow from 








ON’T curtail your remem- 

brances of friends this 
Christmas. Have you not 
among your circle some 
young men in business, col- 
lege students or business ex- 
ecutives who might appre- 
ciate receiving from you one 
or more of the following 


books by the Editor of 
FORBES? 
Men Who Are Making 
PMOTIOR * a occ ccavecerd $3.00 
Men Who Are Making 
+; bk... Sopeereeweue 2.00 
Automotive Giants of 
MED cas cheaakeenss 2.50 
Keys. to. Success. .,...... .2.00.. 
Forbes Epigrams ...... 2.00 
Also: 


Subscription to FORBES 5.00 














then till now. In the days when | 
was striving manfully—rather, 
youthfully— to be complex, I sign- 
ed my name “Bert. Ch. Forbes.” 
By the time I came to launching 
my daily column, I was content to 
sign my full first name and the 
middle initial. But when I handed 
it to the very able editor-in-chief, 
he immediately struck out my first 
name, with the remark, “It will be 
easier for people to remember just 
B. C. It’s simpler.” I gulped a lit- 
tle but decided to swallow the dis- 


-appointment. The lesson, however, 


sank in and ever since my tain 
concern has been, not to aspire to 
be high falutin’, but to be simple. 








§ Ps 
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HARD WORK 
“Gosh! What Can I Ask For?” 
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I verily believe that more than half the people in the 
land, both men and women, spoil things more or less 
for themselves and for everybody else by consciously 
striving to be impressive, to be complex, to show off. 
Many a business is ruined by too heavy overhead 
caused by a desire to be ostentatious. You and I know 
many families who bring upon themselves trouble 
and sorrow by foolish pride, by seeking to appear to 
be what they are not, by putting on swank and 
swagger which they cannot afford. I talked the other 
day with President St. John of the National Surety 
Company and he remarked that there has been in re- 
cent years a terrible increase in the amount of dis- 
honesty among young employees who have not 
enough self-control to live within their means. In 
other words, they are not satisfied to be simple. 


As we grow older we realize how childish is osten- 
tation, how empty a thing is gloating pride of posses- 
sions, how little genuine satisfaction is derived from 
parading riches, palaces, yachts, and all the other 
trappings of shallow-minded millionairedom. Happy 
the human being who learns before it is too late to 
overcome the puerile desire, born of vanity, to be com- 
plex and impressive and who learns the value, the 
worthwhileness of trueblue simplicity. 

* * * 


One way not to get up is to continually run down 


others. 
x * * 


Hand-weaving has gone out, but each of us weaves a 
life-pattern every day by both heart and hand. 
x * * 
For your own sake, more than for God’s sake, learn 
to venerate, to worship something beyond self. 
* * * 


Rockefeller, Baker, Ford, Schwab, Gary didn’t get 
there in a day. 


* * x 

Are big business men readers? Nearly all,are; some 
are not. I have often been astounded to learn the 
amount and quality of reading done by nationally 
known men of large affairs. Many of them let noth- 
ing interfere with the serious pur- 


TO LEAD, 5 ° : 
DON’T suit of adding to their knowledge 
NEGLECT ; : 

=a and wisdom through reading. The 


public would hardly believe how 
many financial and business giants are authorities on 
some subject not directly related to their daily activi- 
ties. On the other hand, it is true that many busy 
business men confine their reading almost entirely to 
periodicals and books bearing on their life’s work. 
Then there are a few, a relatively small number, who 
read little or nothing beyond newspaper headlines. 
Under this category fall very, very few of those who 
are at the top of their line of activity. 

Those who have proved great organizers usually are 
able so to organize their days that they provide time 
for purposeful reading—to say nothing, of course, of 
reading for amusement and relaxation. 

Why not start the New Year by definitely planning 
time for useful reading? 

* * * 


Since we all must travel through life, why add the 
burden of a heavy conscience? 
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How can the interest and co-operation of store em. 
ployees be increased? After digging into this whole 
subject for four years, the National Cash Registe; 
Company has discovered there are these five ways: 
1—Personal interest of the mer- 
chant. 2.—Good pay based on in. 
dividual effort. 3—Education— 
training for better service. 4~ 


Leadership of store owners. ~5.—Improved working 
conditions. 


HOW TO WIN 
CO-OPERATION 
@F STORE 
EMPLOYEES 


It gives the whyfor and wherefor, the importance, 
of each of the five. On the subject of good pay based 
on individual effort, it says: “It is, of course, perfectly 
apparent that salary increases cannot become the 
subject of a whim on the part of the employer. There 
should and must be, if the business is to be successful, 
some logical and legitimate basis upon which the sub- 
ject of pay for services can be placed. Sales should 
determine the amount earned by the sales person.” 

On educating salespersons, this observation is 
made: “Salespersons who succeed make a study of 
their profession. Merchants who build up the best 
selling organizations are those who help their selling 
force to know as much as possible about products and 
policies involved in the business. The more a clerk 
knows about merchandise the most he will sell. This 
is a rule that has worked out in every tested case.” 
Here is another pointer: “Cash prizes for sales rec- 
ords, dinners in which employees are called together 
for entertainment as well as business purposes, often 
stimulate greatly the loyalty and affection of sales- 
persons for the concern or their employer. When em- 
ployees are taken into the confidence of employers, 
immediately there is established a bond of friendship 
and service, each to the other.” 


Here are the conclusions reached by the company’s 
Merchants’ Service Bureau: 
The Merchant should assume the following obligations 
to his salespeople: 


1. To provide good working conditions. 

2. To give a “square deal” to all employees. 

3. To give extra pay for extra selling effort. 

4. To hold a fair, open-minded policy toward all by 
showing special favor to none. 


The salesperson on the other hand owes these obliga- 
tions to his employer: 

1. To give his best selling effort at all times. 

2. To be loyal to his firm’s interests at all times. 

3. To build good-will. 

4. To keep himself in good health. 


5. To learn and apply things which will help him sell 
more merchandise. 


Frankly, whether I continue patronizing a store 
depends as much upon the treatment I receive in the 
store as upon the satisfactoriness of the merchandise 
I buy. Other things being half-way equal, I always go 
where the reception is most cordial. There are certain 
stores I would not enter, no matter if I could buy at 
half price. The importance of earning the loyalty of 
store employees cannot well be exaggerated. What is 
said here may help. 

a. 

Give the world more than you get—and by-and-by the 
arrangement will be reversed. 

*x* * * 


In this country how you were brought up doesn’t de- 
termine how far up you will go. 
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ORBE 


By Charles M. Schwab 





the most prosperous country in the world to- 

day is because it is the only nation where the 
average citizen has a good general understanding of 
what business is trying to do. Instead of regarding 
it as a mysterious process beyond the ken of ordinary 
men, he knows it is a human enterprise and that all 
its impulses are human. 

This knowledge is the foundation of confidence and 
when you have a majority of the workers in any 
community confident of the future, you have pros- 
perity. That’s about all there is to good times—a 
conviction on the part of the great buying public 
that the country and its institutions are fundamentally 


O NE of the reasons why the United States is 


sound. 

We're so accustomed to this point of view nowa- 
days that some of us are inclined to take it for grant- 
ed. We think of it as a condition that came about more 
or less accidentally, and without special effort by any- 
body except the direct builders of business. The 
truth is that we had to be taught from the outside 
that suspicion and distrust of one another breed bad 
times, and that the way to prosperity is through good- 
will, mutual helpfulness and co-operation. 


Humanizer of Big Business 


My friend B. C. Forbes has been in the leadership 
of this educational movement for so many years that 
his work is thoroughly well known, but I often won- 
der whether he really gets all the credit due him. 
He is introduced to gatherings of workers and busi- 
ness men as the founder of modern business jour- 
nalism, the dean of popular American economists, and 
by a lot of other titles. In my own opinion the gentle- 
man who came nearest the mark, however, was the 
Pacific Coast banker who called Forbes the humanizer 
of Big Business. 

Sometimes I think the followers of Forbes in busi- 
ness biography miss this point, although it sticks out 
in everything he has ever written or said. Undoubt- 
edly Forbes uncovered a rich vein of romance in in- 
dustry. But some of those who have followed him 
are inclined, in telling how men have succeeded, to 
stress the things that nowadays we are all taking for 
granted—hard work, persistence, courage, honesty, 
thrift and more hard work. And with all the good 
intentions in the world you can make that picture 
look dull and dreary if you fail to include the humani- 
ties that make hard work easy. 

The discovery that you can make hard work easy 
is to my mind the great contribution of B. C. Forbes 
to American prosperity. He started to expound that 
doctrine more than twenty years ago in the financial 
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columns of 
New York 

ne wspap- 

ers, at a time 
when it was not 
very popular. 
And he has 
been driving it home 
ever since in his news- 
paper and magazine arti- 
cles, and making people 
like it by; his absolute 
fairness, honesty and de- 
termination. We can 
thank Forbes to-day for 
the fact that real news 
of the personalities of 
the business world has 
an unprejudiced audi- 


y 
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Reprinted 
from 

“Circulation,” 

a Magazine 


ence. for 
I have been in posi- Newspaper 
tion to know that Forbes 
Makers 


didn’t have particularly 
easy sailing in the beginning. When he came to 
the United States he had behind him many years of 
hard work, in many countries, although he was only 
twenty-four. He had worked as a child, in his native 
Scotland, long before he left school at the age of 
fourteen. And while he was still a boy he made the 
discovery that hard work didn’t matter so much when 
the relations between the worker and his employer 
were human and friendly. There were days and 
nights of drudgery during which the one thing he 
wanted more than anything else was a smile and a 
word of commendation, and there were many times 
when he didn’t get it. 

That’s where Forbes got the inspiration for his 
life work. It furnishes a pretty good slant on his 
character. Instead of becoming soured by some of 
his own hardships, instead of making up his mind to 
“get even” with the world some day, he began to look 
forward to the time when he could make life more 
cheerful for others. I happen to know that he is still 
looking forward to this ideal, and I doubt if he is 
aware of how much it has (Continued on page 77) 
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Are you interested in seeing any young man make 
headway in the world? It might help him were you 
to subscribe to “Forses” for him. Among the most 
gratifying letters we receive are those from fathers 
who tell us how this publication has 
aroused the ambition and stimu- 
lated the energy, the thought, the 
activity of their sons. Some em- 
ployers have been good enough, also, to say that sub- 
scriptions entered for. their more responsible co-work- 
ers have proved an excellent investment. We have 
occasionally been told—we hope with some truth— 
that many of our articles and editorials, instead of be- 
ing dry-as-dust, have proved as interesting as sporting 
pages of newspapers and have weaned away some at- 
tention from sports and guided it into more construc- 
tive business channels. Christmas is an ideal season 
for making gift subscriptions to those likely to be 
appreciative. Here are sentences from recent letters: 


I enclose check for $10 for one year’s subscription to 
“Forbes” for my two sons, now attending college at Yale 
and Princeton. As a reader of your excellent publication, 
I have been impressed with the fact that “Forbes,” more 
than any other publication with which I am familiar, 
covers a field which should be an inspiration and interest 
not only to business men but young men at college. since 
it includes inspirational stories concerning the success of 
leaders of this country, and at the same time reflects the 
business and economic conditions of the country particu- 
larly through the personal observations of your editor.— 
Robert Jemison, Jr., Birmingham, Alabama. 

I read “Forbes” regularly and find it extremely interest- 
ing and inspirational, and I frequently send copies of it 
to my boys at the Hill School, at Pottstown, Pa., for there 
is much in the magazine that interests them, too. As a 
matter of fact, it would seem to me that “Forbes” ought 
to be in every school library in the country.—I. W. Eng- 
land, Passaic, New Jersey. 

I read your splendid magazine with great pleasure and 
profit. I am planning to give a subscription to each of 
my sons for Christmas, for it is a great help and inspira- 
tion to young men just getting into business—W. W. 
Cummings, Springfield, Mass. 


Just send us the names and address and we shall be 
glad to send cards notifying the recipients that you 
are the Santa Claus in this instance. 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 
IN ANY 
YOUNG MAN? 


* * * 


Do you know that there has been an alarming in- 
crease in dishonesty among employees? Bonding 
companies are disturbed. One painful feature of the 
situation is that stealing has become rifest among 
those 


very youn employees, 
INCREASE IN 7 y ma 8 ‘ silted 
DISHONESTY either in their teens or early 
AMONG twenties. Defalcations in banks 
EMPLOYEES — R 

have multiplied as rapidly as 


thefts on the part of youths in business and industry. 
Those most familiar with conditions attribute the 
dishonesty mainly to the irresistible desire of many 
to lead a faster pace and cut a wider swath than their 
salaries permit. The blame is laid chiefly at two 
doors: that of parents and that of employers. When 
I asked the head of a very large surety company to 
suggest remedies, he instantly replied: “Pay larger 
salaries. That’s the main thing.” Doubtless this would 
help; but it would not prove a cure. The cure must of 
necessity go deeper. It must strike at and change the 
mental attitude, the moral code of our younger gen- 
eration. 

This grave subject is bound to force itself upon the 
attention of the business world. 
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Many men, many minds. Fores doesn’t like auto. 
crats, dictators, tyrants. It doesn’t like laws stripping 
people and press alike of every vestige of twentieth. 
century freedom. It doesn’t like the awful after: 
math of unrestrained dictatorship, 


CALLS 

MUSSOLINI Therefore, Forses has felt uneasy 
BIGGEST MAN ‘ ‘ 

IN EUROPE over happenings in Italy.- It has 


felt that Mussolini, regardless oj{ 
all questions as to the value of his drastic achieve- 
ments, has gone and is going impossibly far in sup- 
pressing liberty. One esteemed reader thinks dif- 
erently and we are delighted to let him have his say. 
He writes: 


Stop knocking Mussolini. He is the biggest statesman 
in Europe to-day, and such has been acknowledged by 
Mellon and a thousand other financiers of Europe and 
America. 

But you are looking through glasses of a wornout 
democracy, corrupted so that it smells to heaven, and can- 
not see the wonders brought about by Mussolini in my 
country. 

Italian civilization has given and is still giving light to 
the world, and the bullets of the French Masonry will 
never be abie to kill it. 

A few months ago an Italian dirigible flew over and 
passed the North Pole; a few weeks ago the Schneider 
Cup was taken away from America by an Italian who has 
the record of flying at 172 miles an hour, in Switzerland. 
Italian cavalry men won the first, second and third prize 
in horse racing, where there were French, English, Ger- 
man, Swiss and Scandinavian participants. 

That is not so bad for a nation that never gave its time 
to the field of sport, as we Italians have other things to do 
than to run after a ball. 

All these achievements are mostly due to the man that 
you, not knowing the real facts, have been trying to run 
down. When you write of Mussolini, think a bit and do 
not scribble nonsense. 


* * & 


A boiling temper is more dangerous than a boiling 
radiator. * * * 


The person is hopeless who becomes chronically 
addicted to self-pity. Nothing is more devitalizing, 
demoralizing, deadly. Constantly proclaim how sorry 
you are for yourself, and others will shun you. The 
world has little use for a poor loser. 


DON’T MAKE 

PEOPLE Several Southern leaders have urged 
SORRY FOR m t ictettin he f. 
THEMSELVES e not to picture the South as a 


flicted beyond salvation by the drop 
in cotton prices. They emphasize important redeem- 
ing features in the South’s situation. When parts of 
the Middle-West were suffering from adverse agri- 
cultural conditions certain Washington politicians 
sought to ingratiate themselves with their constitu- 
ents by exaggerating their people’s plight. With what 
result? The credit of people in the States concerned 
was shot to pieces. Then they realized that the politi- 
cal self-seekers had proved harmful friends. Months 
ago Joseph W. Byron, business executive, of Will- 
iamsport, Md., in course of a letter to the writer, said: 
“It seems to me that the habit politicians have of per- 
suading people to feel sorry for their condition is a 
very dangerous one, frequently practiced to the detri- 
ment of the people themselves.” This is unquestion- 
ably true. 
The poorest way to help a person is to make him 
feel that he is helpless. Self-pity can become as 


injurious a disease as sleeping sickness. Raus mit it! 
x * * 


Inattention gets many a worker in Dutch. 
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N ever-increasing number of people are 
discovering that the new Cadillac sur- 
passes, in every phase of luxurious and de- 
pendable transportation, anything they had 
ever known before, even in former Cadillacs. 


This ability to excel—to obtain results so 
superior as actually to startle even those 
who had been familiar with Cadillac over 
many years—has carried the Cadillac of 
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today so far ahead of its own fine field as 
almost to discourage. emulation. 


The unbounded satisfaction which this new 
Cadillac brings its owners is still further 
heightened by the fact that, with 50 Body 
Styles and Types and 500 Color and 
Upholstery Combinations, Cadillac has 
practically achieved the individualization of 
the motor car. 
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As Told to an Englishman— 


Our “Secret of High Wages” 
Made as Plain as Day 


HAVE just been entertaining an 


-Englishman. He was a man 


well known in his own country, 
a trusted and responsible executive 
in one of the most modern manufac- 
turing plants in England. He was 
over here with the “business agent,” 
as he would call him, of the union of 
commpn laborers employed in his 
plant, to discover, if they could, the 
Secret of High Wages paid in the 
United States. 
The two had started in at 
Buffalo and had _ visited 


By George E. MaclIlwain 


in Europe. 

Well, on the day before these two 
English visitors were to set forth for 
Philadelphia we were sitting at lunch 
in a charming suburban inn. Over 
the coffee, after all the United States 
citizens in the party had answered, so 
it seemed, all possible questions, there 
was a lull in the conversation, while 
the coffee steamed in the cup. I 
said to my friend: “Doctor”’—they 
call them all by some such title in 


“It seems to me,” I said, “that you 
have been looking at the wrong 
things. You have been searching 
out systems, investigating mechanical 
processes, asking questions of engin- 
eers, comparing wages and output 
per man with what you pay and get 
over home; but you have not yet hit 
upon the things that lie at the bottom 
of our high wages.” 

Possibly some one who reads this 
will have seen a book, bearing the 

title “The Secret of High 





Wages,” which was recently 





Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
were here in Boston visiting 
well known plants in this 
vicinity. From here they 
went on to Philadelphia and 
were going thence to New 
York and from there back to 
England. They expected to 
take the “Secret” with them. 

I had several sessions with 
these men. I know them 
very well. It was my 
pleasure to arrange visits for 
them to half-a-dozen plants 
hereabouts. They asked me 
all sorts of ‘questions. They 
wanted to know everything. 
And, so far as my limited 
knowledge goes, I laid all my 
cards on the table and I feel 
sure that the plant executives 
with whom they talked, not 
only here but elsewhere, did 
the same. It is a habit we 
have. Possibly our indus- 
trial leaders are consciously 
minding the scriptural in- 
junction, which says: “Be 
careful to entertain strangers, 
for many have thereby enter- 
tained angels unawares.” At 
any rate, it seems to be our 
habit to tell these Europeans 





The One Thing That 
Makes High Wages 


T HE WRITER of this article 
knows the American worker 
backwards and forwards. He has 
worked with him, bossed him, led 
him, driven him, talked with him, 
berated him, praised him, lec- 
tured and written about him for 
If MacIlwain didn’t 
have such a true understanding 
of the inwardness of the working 
man, he might be called an expert 
A shrewd Irish jurist 
once remarked that experts are 
men who educate themselves by 
reading each other’s books. Mac- de. 
Ilwain has read labor’s mind— 
and heart and soul. You'll enjoy 
his point of view and his homely, 
straightforward philosophy. And 
perhaps you'll agree that he has 
put his finger on the “one thing 
that makes it possible for us to 


many years. 


on labor. 


pay high wages.” 


published by two English in- 
vestigators who came over 
here on the same quest. If 
you have read it, you will see 
that these other investigators 
saw the same things, looked 
for the same things, that I 
accused my English friend of 
looking for and seeing. To 
most of them it seems that 
the outstanding feature of 
our industry is the fact that 
we have made out to Tay- 
lorize our plants so far as we 
have and at the same time 
keep the goodwill of the Tay- 
lorized employees. The very 
name of Taylor is anathema 
to the British worker. It 
means “speeding,” and that 
is precisely the thing that no 
British worker proposes to 
Such Taylorizing as is 
done in England has to be 
sugar-coated under the cover 
of such a misleading topic as 
“Industrial Psychology.” 

Do you know that that is the 
name under which efficiency 
masquerades in England ? 
Time studies are being made, 
piece work and bonus sys- 
tems are being set up there 














on the basis of protecting the 





all and anything they wish to 
know. 

This is one of the surprising fea- 
tures of United States business. No 
Britisher, and still more, no conti- 
nental European manufacturer, can 
understand the open doors of our 
great businesses. Over there they 
still have thousands of “trade sec- 
rets,” which they jealously guard 
from curious eyes—especially from 
the eyes of their competitors. Such 
free and easy sharing of trade knowl- 
edge as marks the Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce is utterly unknown 


England—‘“Doctor, you are over here 
to discover the Secret of High 
Wages and you have visited many of 
our plants, talked with some of our 
best men and have quizzed us here 
to the n’th degree; but, if I may be 
allowed an opinion, it seems to me 
that you have not looked at the one 
thing that makes it possible for us 
to pay high wages and to get value 
received for paying them.” 

“Well,” said he, “I would like to 
hear what it is!” 


health and nervous systems 
of the workers! 

Here we go at it rough shod and 
put in Taylor, under a hundred dif- 
ferent names, but all for the express 
purpose: of getting more work per 
man-hour. We do not mince things. 
This friend of mine told me that it 
took three years of careful prepara- 
tion to put their great plant on a piece 
work and bonus system and then the 
job was done largely on the basis of 
a hundred years of equable relations 
between the company and its em- 
ployees! 
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‘It is human nature to prefer the known to the unknown,” said 


Thomas, as he handed over the new letterhead on Cranes Bond. 


+ | Cranes Bond is for official business stationery—checks, invoices, banking . 


forms, and all business instruments which circulate among the public. It is 


<x -=_— O&O DM 


dated and water-marked at Dalton. Made slowly of all new white rags, it is 
generally considered the premier business paper of America, and its wide 
use by the largest financial and industrial organizations gives you—as a Cranes 


Bond user—a kind of association which is recognized and respected as a sym- 
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bol of good taste and business integrity. 
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Cranes Bond is not stationery. It is the material from which your engraver, lithographer, or printer makes letter- 
heads. Look for the Crane water-mark in your morning’s mail. It stands for 100% NEW white rag stock, the bank 


notes of 37 countries, paper money of 917,000,000 people, government bonds of 47 nations, and 125 years’ experience. 
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So these men go back to Englana 
mystified at what they see and charge 
it all up to some “mysterious spirit 
of co-operation between employers 
and employees, which the Americans 
have made out to achieve.” 

Some surprising pictures of 
Europe are brought back to this 
country by our travelers who see all 
the old churches in the British Isles 
in two weeks. No Englishman 
would ever recognize the pictures 
such travelers bring back as photo- 
graphs of his own beloved island. 
The negative is fogged before ex- 
posure with the preconceptions of 
our hustling tourists. But it seems 
to me that our tripping through 
England is no more hasty, sketchy 
or imperfect than the versions of the 
“Secret of High Wages” which are 
being taken back to England by trav- 
elers from over there. 

So I thought I would try to set 
this Englishman right! 

I told him that there were three 
items in the situation here that led 
the way into the answer to his quest 
—items that he had not asked a single 
question about, but still items more 
important than any of our machinery 
or our devices. 


Three Important Items 


These three items, I told him were: 

First—We have here in the United 
States a mobile social order, in place 
of the static one they have over there. 
It means that people pass from class 
to class, up or down, not only in the 
same generation but in the same de- 
cade or half-decade. I told him of a 
marr who did the brick work in a 
house I built in 1916. He was a 
good bricklayer. And, in heaven’s 
name, what more could a mortal want 
in the last ten years than to be any 
kind of a bricklayer—good or bad! 
But the last time I saw that gentle- 
man he was riding in a high class 
car, dressed up, and I was told that 
he was a bond broker! 

That is the kind of thing that is 
going on overnight all over the 
United States. By this time that 
bricklayer of 1916 belongs to one or 
two high-toned clubs, plays golf, 
drinks hootch, gets arrested for 
speeding, etc., etc.—in short, lives the 
life as other successful business men 
live it, and he has taken his family 
with him. Nobody thinks, or at 
least nobody says, “That man was a 
bricklayer only ten years ago.” He 
has arrived! 

Second.—The ideals of our work- 
ing people are all of one kind. A 
man may be doing hard bone work 
to-day. But, if he is under forty, 
you may take it for granted that he 
has it in his mind that he is not going 
to do bone work forever. Sometime, 
before he dies, he is going to gradu- 
ate into the white-collar class. 

And if he is too old to make this 


change himself, he cherishes the same 
hope for his children. No matter 
how hard he has had to work or how 
dirty his hands may have been with 
his daily job, he is determined that 
his sons are going to live by their 
wits, or by what goes under the name 
of wits, rather than by their muscles. 

So he sees to it that they go to 
school. They finish the grammar 
school. They pass into the high 
school, and six months in almost any 
city high school will take the idea of 
working with one’s hands out of the 
most sensible boy! And ‘so the 
dream of the hard working father, 
unrealizable for himself, comes true 
for his son. The boy has a white- 
collar job! Maybe he even goes 


through college or to “Tech”—most . 


of the students at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology come from 
middle or working-class homes—and 
if he adds either of these courses to 
his high school work, he is forever 
divorced from bone work, unless he 
gets shoved back into it against his 
will. ; 

In addition to these two items, 
which are strange to English society, 
there is a third and it is this: The 
means for this social progress are 
ready at hand for all who care to 
make the effort. 

Helping hands are stretched out to 
all who wish to get away from bone 
work. The schools hold out their 
hands. One of the miracles of the 
last two decades is the extent to 
which the colleges and universities 
have got the feed box down to the 
level of the street. Night classes are 
the source of the immensely padded 
attendance lists in many of our col- 
leges. And it is not only easy to get 
into colleges, at any hour of the day 
or night when workers find it most 
easy to attend, but the subjects taught 
are of the very kind that lead to the 
golden goal. 

But it is not only education that 
reaches out its hands. All about us 
are the things that mark the new and 
desired levels of life and they are so 
plenty and so varied and so cheap 
and so well known that they are 
within reach. Especially, so well 
known. To have certain things and 
to go to certain places marks the 
man who has arrived, according to 
the modern notion of what it means 
to arrive. Even here in Boston it is 
coming to pass tl-at, more important 
than to have had the right grand- 
father, it is the kind of car that you 
drive that determines your station. 

There are hundreds of such things 
and they are all cheap. And there 
are scores of places to go to, that one 
must have visited or one is out- 
classed and, with the car, one goes to 
these places. 

These three things are the items 
that underlie the “Secret of High 
Wages.” On my last trip to Eng- 
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land 1 rode from Liverpool across 
Yorkshire with a man of fifty who 
when young had come to the Uniteq 
States and was returning for the firs, 
time to his native town, a small 
Yorkshire village. I asked him 
questions about various places that 
we passed through and he knew no- 
thing. Finally he said, “I left Eng- 
land when I was just past twenty- 
one. All of my life in England | 
had never been more than ten miles 
from the little village where I was 
born and I am going back there to see 
my father and mother, who are still 
living in the same house and working 
for the same factory that my family 


has been in for the past two hundred 
years.” 


- The British Laborer 


That is what I mean by a static 
social order, as compared with a 
mobile social order. The difference 
is fundamental. 

Now take your British carpenter 
in London, earning less than three 
dollars of our money to-day and 
boost his wages, if you will, to ten 
or. twelve dollars and what will he do 
with the money? I do not mean that 
he is content with $2.75. He wants 
more. But he does not want much 
more. A little more for baccy, a lit- 
tle better grade of ale, meat each day, 
perhaps a new suit of clothes and at 
the wildest stretch of imagination, a 
motor cycle. But this last would 
raise him to the level of my English 
executive friend. So I doubt if my 
carpenter in London would think of 
it. 

Now you go to that carpenter and 
talk to him about “speeding.” Why 
should he speed? To put more 
money into the pockets of the master 
class? Little else opens up to him. 
There is no pigeon-hole in English 
society for a motor-driving, golf- 
playing, fur-coat-wearing,  cigar- 
smoking, resort visiting carpenter. 
So he stays a carpenter and grumbles 
about small things, another six pence 
to his day’s pay! 

These are the things that make our 
people work, whole families of them, 
pooling their earnings to get the 
badges of aristocracy; and these are 
the things that make high wages pos- 
sible here. If people—wage earners 
—are going to earn big wages, they 
must have the desire for big wages 
and what such big wages will buy al- 
ready in their hearts. 


That is why it is quite safe to show 
all our machines and methods and 
other things to these visiting would- 
be competitors of ours. Let them 


take all of that kind of knowledge 
that they can carry back with them 
None of it will avail till things are 
busted wide open in English society. 

I told all this to my English guest. 
But I am very sure he did not get it. 
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Modern Electric 
Generating Plant 


[days electricity 
or the price of 6 


Suppose that one day in every seven were 
scratched off the home expense account— 
suppose those bills could just be tossed into 
the wastebasket. That would be a saving 
worth celebrating. 











The saving to you would be as real as that, 
if the price of everything your household uses of pocketbooks. Sixty-three million Americans 
had fallen with the price of current. —more than half the population—live in elec- 


The cost of electricity for home use has trically lighted homes. 


dropped more than one-seventh since 1913, in You can mark that up as another achieve- 
the face of actual increases for nearly every- ment in good management on the part of 
thing else. That means more money in millions electric light and power companies. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities ° Representatives Everywhere 


Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 


Westinghous 
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How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 





Traveling Salesmen 


Tip No. 5—Never Take “No” for a Final Answer—Difference Between Mak- 
ing and Taking a Sale—Examples of Real Salesmanship 


<4 AN I sell you anything to- 
day?” said a traveling 


salesman to a shopkeeper. 

“No,” replied the shopkeeper. 

“All right,” replied the traveler, 
“T’ll call next month. Good morn- 
ing!””. .And. out he went. 

That sort of thing is supposed to 
be called SALESMANSHIP. 

That traveler may even have had 
a belief that it was his Durty to leave 
as soon as the shopkeeper said “No.” 

He took “No” as his cue tu 
go out, whereas, if he had 


By Herbert N. Casson 


SPEED. 

“The best sale [ ever made,” said 
W. S. English—a well-known travel- 
er, “was on one occasion when I 
turned a man’s ‘No’ into ‘Yes.’ 

“I was selling gas mantles. My 
firm made a good mantle, but did not 
advertise very much. Their mantles 
had more quality than fame. 

“My firm was very anxious to sell 
to a certain Mr. Long. He had 
steadfastly refused to buy from us, 


“I rushed out ot the hotel and. 
bought a pair of apothecary scaies, 
and an assortment of mantles of 
various makes. 

“Then, next morning at 9 o’clock, 
I went to see Mr. Long. As I had 
expected, he said ‘No.’ 

“I didn’t fade away as. most sales- 
men do when they get struck by a 
‘No.’ I said, ‘Very well, Mr. Long, 
but if I can prove to you that price 
for price my mantles are the best, 
will you reconsider your de-- 
cision ?” 








been a trained salesman, he 
would have taken “No” as 
his cue to BEGIN SELLING. 


HOUSANDS of customers 


“He was kind enough to 
agree, so we went into his 
office. I took out my scales 


The fact is, that real pro- say “No” as a habit. It is and all the mantles. 
fessional salesmanship starts a habit of self-protection, or “One by one I weighed the 
when the customer says pocket-protection. They say mantles. Then I burned 
‘No.” pe “No” to give themselves time to them and re-weighed.them. 

If a customer says “Yes,” think : ‘I was taking a chance on 
then no salesmanship is | , what the result would be, but 
needed: “Any order-taker | HEREFORE, when a man I had faith in my firm. I 
will do. says “No,” his refusal knew that our factory put 


THE WHOLE OBJECT OF 
SALESMANSHIP IS TO 
CHANGE NEGATIVES INTO 
AFFIRM ATIVES, 

If a salesman cannot face 
a “No” and change it into a 
“Yes,” then he is a round 
peg in a square hole. 








The 


should not be taken as final. 
conversation may be 
switched to another subject, but 
the attempt at selling should not 
be abandoned. 


quality first. 

“When we compared: fig- 
ures, I had proved my. case. 
Our mantles had more actual 
thorium and cerium oxide 
than those of our competi- 
tors. Price for price, ours 














were plainly the best. 





Salesmanship is persua- 
sion. It is the overcoming 
of difficulties. [t is an advance in 
the face of an attack. 

There is an element of war in 
salesmanship, but with this great 
difference—the customer must not be 
forced to do what he will regret. 

A professional salesman conquers 
a customer by taking the custom- 
er’s point of view. He shows the 
shopkeeper how to sell. He cheers 
up the shopkeeper and gives him a 
. plan for selling more goods. 

A real salesman is the shopkeeper’s 
best friend. He comes to the shop- 
keeper as a man comes to a run- 
down clock. He cleans the dis- 
cnuragement out of his mind, winds 
him up and starts him going. 

THE MAN WE NEED AT THE MO- 


MENT, MORE THAN ANY ONE ELSE, IS 
THE SALESMAN WHO CAN CHANGE 
“no” INTO “YES” AND START THE 
WHEELS OF TRADE SPINNING AT FULL 


as he was a regular customer of a 
rival firm. 

“T went to Mr. Long, told him the 
usual sales talk. No result. He 
said—‘T’ll make up my mind this 
evening. Call on me. to-morrow 
morning at 9 o’clock and I will give 
you my decision.’ 

“Of course, I knew what that 
meant. It meant ‘No.’ He was try- 
ing to let me down easy. 

“I made up my mind that I must 
do something different. I felt sure 
that Mr. Long was not convinced of 
the quality of our mantles. 

“T had only TALKED about quality, 
but I hadn’t proved it. This seemed 
to me to be the weakness of my sales- 
manship. 

“TI pondered over the matter for 
two hours. Then I had an idea. It 
flashed on my mind like a gleam of 
light. 


“Mr. Ione was convinced. 
He said ‘Yes,’ and I went off 
at 10 o’clock with an order 
for 10,000 mantles.” 

There is a vast cifference, as you 
can see, between MAKING a sale and' 
merely TAKING it. 

When a customer wants to buy be- 
fore you come to him, that is only 
TAKING a sale; but when he didn’t 
think of buying until you showed him 
that he ought to, that is MAKING a: 
sale. 

On one occasion, a young salesman, 
who sells furniture for a wholesale 
house, went into a mining town. 

He found that the largest shop in: 
town was packed full of goods, and, 
also, he found that the shopkeeper- 
was packed full of the blues. 

“Well,” said the salesman, “I see- 
I can’t sell you anything, but perhaps: 
I can help you to get rid of all this: 
stuff. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Get 
IndiaWise 





A: A TIME when tire manufacturers generally are not saying much 
le about how their tires are built, we have found it pays to repeat the policy 





d on which this business was founded and from which it has never deviated. 
n = That was ‘‘to make the best tire it was possible to make.”’ No effort has 
. me been spared to do this. Consequently, the following exclusive features put 
t INDIA tires years ahead of others. 

; FIRST—The Gum-Weld Cushion, replacing cotton fabric breaker-strip 
a : reduces friction, overcomes ‘‘tread separation”? and cushions road shocks 
] more softly over the entire carcass of the tire. 
S SECOND—The 4-6, 6-8 ply construction of balloons and bus balloons 


plainly is the ideal balloon tire construction. It combines complete flexi- 
bility of side-walls with long wear and freedom from puncture. 


il § THIRD—The True-Blue (HEAT-PROOF) inner tube is the first to suc- - 
cessfully overcome “burning up” of tubes from the high heat of present 
low pressure, high speed running conditions. 


Because of these improvements INDIA tires are giving bus and truck op- 
erators as well as individual car owners unusual records of uninterrupted 
mileage. 





Sales have grown steadily year after year. But the size of the annual increase ' 
for 1926 convinces us more than ever that our policy is right—that there 
is a keen demand for a really better tire. 


— 
co 





= 
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INDIA TIRE &§ RUBBER c 0. PAKRON, OHIO. 
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It Pays to Be Different—lIf 
You Can’t Be Biggest 
(Continued from page 11) 
was radical in design—utterly dif- 
ferent. Again his friends counsel- 
led against what appeared to be 
a false move. They thought it 
would be but a passing fancy, 
salable only to those who wanted 

a freak car. 

But Cord reasoned differently, 
thus exposing another of his car- 
dinal rules—‘‘Be different if you 
can’t be biggest.” 

Being the biggest automobile 
plant. in the country was, of 
course, out of the question. Au- 
burn had always been counted as 
one of the “also rans.” But Cord 
had visions of a real niche in the 
automobile industry of America 
for Auburn. From one parts 
manufacturer to another he went, 
“selling” his ideas and winning 
their consent to sell him parts at 
rock bottom prices. He designed 
every part of the car, although he 
gives credit to the engineer for 
the sturdiness and engineering 
correctness of the car as it was 
finally built. 

The new model was made ready 
for production and samples made 
for the New York Automobile 
show in 1925. What happened is 
automobile history, but few peo- 
ple know the fear and trembling 
which seized the little group of 
Auburn men who on New Year’s 
Eve sat in a hotel room in New 
York, or paced the floor, afraid 
even to think of celebrating. 

“If you had pointed a finger at 
one of us, we would have jumped 
out the window,” said one man in 
describing the tensity of the situ- 
ation as they sat there waiting 
for the time when the public would 
view the new car—and pronounce 
the verdict. 


Had Faith in Own Ability 


In a few months it was evident 
that Cord’s policies and methods 
were right, so he was made pres- 
ident of the company. He gave 
evidence of his faith by sinking 
his entire personal fortune in Au- 
burn stock at a time when no one 
else wanted it. 

“IT had faith in the men who 
were workitig with me—those 
men who stuck to me for sal- 
aries half the size other people 
offered them at the time,” said 
Cord, as he answered the questions 
I put to him recently when I went 
to Auburn to see for myself why 
this once unknown car _ had 
jumped in one year from thirty- 
fourth to fourteenth place in sales 
in the Chicago District, selling 
twice as many cars as in the pre- 
vious year. 


In 1925 the Auburn Automobile 
Company made a net profit of 
nearly $800,000, and again in the 
first four and one-half months of 
1926 Auburn sold as many cars 
as in the entire year of 1925. The 


public had given its verdict on a 


man who dared be different. 

I questioned Cord in the hope 
of learning some of his policies. 
When I asked him why men came 
to work for him at salaries half 
what other people would pay 
them, he replied: 

“The right sort of men don’t 
work for money. They work for 
what money will bring, and that’s 
what I try to help them earn—not 
money but the real satisfactions of 
life, the things worth while. One 
man came to me for half his for- 
mer salary. All his life he had 
wanted a home of his own. I 
helped him get that home—on 
half his former salary. When he 
moved in, neither of us knew how 
he would complete the payments 
on it, but we found a way. Now 
he has what he has always want- 
ed. What difference to him does 
it make if he accepts a smaller 
salary for a year or two until we 
can pay back the investment in his 
salary which he has intrusted to 
us? 

Demanded Full Responsibility 


“When men come to work for 
you with that spirit there simply 
aren’t enough days in the week 
for them to work. When they 
come to you because you offer 
them more than they have made 
elsewhere, there’s only one day 
in the week and that’s pay-day— 
and there’s only one hour in the 
day and that’s the quitting hour.” 

Cord believes in placing your- 
self in a position where you can 
have no alibis. When he went to 
Auburn he demanded that he be 
given absolute authority, with no 
interference from a board of di- 
rectors. Why? Not because he 
was so self-confident, nor because 
he craved power. But because he 
did not want to be able to say, in 
the event of failure, “I could have 
put it over if they had let me 
alone.” 

Cord says his success is due 
to his early determination event- 
ually to land in the manufactur- 
ing business and his inability to 
take things for granted. “Too 
many of us go along and do things 
just as our predecessors have al- 
ways done them,” he said. “We ac- 
cept the commonplace as the best, 
instead of trying to better the 
commonplace. 

“The car I designed was deliber- 
ately different—just as the little 
flivver I built was different. It is 
the only way to win attention if 
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you can’t be big. There are plenty 
of ways of winning attention, | 
am speaking only of favorable at. 
tention. One of my first principles 
is to be different—not spectacular 
or contrary, but different. Almost 
every manufacturing plant has ap 
elaborate receiving department 
where stocks are received, checked, 
re-checked, and inventoried, and 
doled out to the various depart. 
ments as the material is needed 
each day. It seemed wasteful to 
me—all this extra handling. So | 
abolished the receiving department 
and in one year saved our com- 
pany nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

Cord is a precedent breaker. Not 
for the mere sake of breaking 
precedents does he make radical 
changes, but by his ability to see 
clear through a problem he often 
finds where the accepted method 
is subject to vast improvement. 

When Cord wanted to build a 
four-cylinder car,. everybody told 
him he was crazy. Some of the 
leading automobile bankers and 
engineers—even one of the best 
known men in the _ business— 
frankly told him it would be a 


‘backward step to build a four- 


cylinder car. But Cord saw why 
his company needed a four-cylin- 
der car. In the face of determined 
opposition from his advisers and 
from certain financial authorities 
he went ahead and built such a 
car. It has turned out to be one 
of the company’s most profitable 
moves. 


Believed in “Taking a Chance” 


“They had me frightened for a 
time,” he told me. “Then I went 
home one night and threshed out 
the problem myself. I decided 
that they were simply taking 
things for granted—that these 
men who opposed the four-cylin- 
der car were just following hear- 
say. Then, alongside of their ob- 
jections, I put down my reasons 
for thinking we needed such a car. 
I quickly saw that they had failed 
to grasp our situation and were 
using generalities instead of spe- 
cific reasons. 

“That’s where most of us go 
wrong. We will not think through 
a problem to the end, we are afraid 
to be different, hesitant to act on 
our own initiative. It may be the 
safest plan in the long run, but 
battles are not won simply through 
playing safe. Suppose Grant or 
Pershing had never permitted 
their men to do anything but play 
safe! I think it is the same in 


civil life. Get the facts, make your 
plan, then act, regardless of what 
outsiders or friends may say. The 
worst you can do is to fail—the 
experience is worth the effort. 


| 


| 
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Santa aus... 


ERE, undoubtedly, is a letter you'd gladly 
sign if you still had the faith of a child. 


Well, what if there “ain't no Santa Claus?” 


There’s the Dictograph, a tried and true 
system of inter-office communication ... a 
system that will free your office switchboard of 
the inter-office telephone burden and leave it 
free to take care of the outside calls . .. a sys- 
tem that will save you time, steps and worry. 


Send me a 
BUSINESS 


““youR 


Name 


A demonstration? It is yours for the asking. 
Merely write to the DicrocrapH Propucts 
CorporATION, 220 West 42nd Street, New 
York, or to any of our branches and agencies, 
located in all principal cities. 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
Get your man ...no0 waiting ...no walking 


oo» @ © ® e oe @ e e e ° ° e . e * e a ee @¢ ¢ @ ° e ° e ¢* @ e e . * e e . ° * 


copy of your booklet, 
AT YOUR FINGER TIPS’ 


> 





Address. 


Dictograph 





MASTER STATION 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Hard-Surfaced Roads Are 
Easy on Your Pocket-Book 
(Continued from page 13) 


of $8,490 in favor of each mile of 
hard pavement. 

Rubber tires, like our shoes, may 
‘wear away so slowly that we sel- 
dom have a definite idea of just 
how long they have lasted. Yet 
in some sections motorists know 
just how much service their tires 
give because their casings last but 
a short time. This quick wear 
should be no mystery to the car 
owner. Almost every driver 
knows that the surface of the road- 
way bears a relationship to the life 
of the tire, a relationship which 
Washington State College has 
translated into terms of money. 

Investigations there showed that 
about two and one-half pounds of 
rubber are worn away during the 
life of the average tire. In view 
of the cost of tires and the fact that 
when this amount of rubber has 
been worn off the casing is ready 
for the discard, this means that 
the value of the tread rubber so 
lost is about $10 a pound. 

At this rate, the Washington 
figures indicate, it costs the motor- 
ist $14.40 more to travel over a 
thousand miles of macadam than 
it.does over a good pavement. 

Not until each State thinks more 
in terms of efficiency will road 
building proceed at its rightful 
pace. In our industrial life an op- 
portunity to lower operating costs 
is rarely overlooked—we install 
new equipment to save a fraction 
of a cent. 


Motorists Pay for Poor Roads 


. The tests by the Washington and 
the Iowa authorities and the ob- 
servations of various State high- 
way departments have shown that 
tire wear, gasoline consumption 
and general wear and tear on the 
car are ail items which determine 
whether the automobile is being 
operated on an economical or an 
expensive basis. Since automobile 
expenses are directly dependent 
upon roads, it is plain that the 
viewpoint of modern business must 
be embodied in highway building. 
Most communities are actually 
spending more money for poor 
roads than good roads would cost. 

The Pennsylvania Highway 
Commission recently took istock 
of just what the State had accom- 
plished in lower automobile op- 
erating costs. It found that the 
4,500 miles of hard surfaced roads 
annually saved about $51,750,000 in 
the cost of running cars. The 
yearly cost of these roads, includ- 
ing interest and sinking fund on 
the capital outlay, plus the main- 





tenance charge, is about $21,600,- 
000. The construction of pave- 
ments saved annual maintenance 
charges of $2,250,000 for the 4,500 
miles of dirt roads which have been 
hard surfaced. This reduced the 
annual charge caused by pavement 
construction to $19,350,000. When 
this sum is substracted from the 
saving of $51,750,U00 brought about 
in the operating cost of cars, it is 
evident that at the end of a single 
year Pennsylvanians had a net 
profit of $32,400,000 from these 
better roadways. 


As representative of States with 
a smaller population, take North 
Carolina, which with Federal aid, 
has found it profitable to spend 
$100,000,000 on good roads within 
the last few years. A new finan- 
cial aspect and a new mental atti- 
tude have swept the Tarheel State 


since it started to climb out of the 
mud. 


A Boon to Farmers 


The North Carolinian has felt a 
noticeable difference in the general 
operating expenses of his car. 
His tires last much longer; the 
shine on his automobile does not 
disappear after the first trip or 
two; gasoline consumption has 
been cut one-fifth in sections tra- 
versed by pavements. Not long 
ago the North Carolina farmer 
was hauling his produce no farther 
than ten miles to market because 
of the poor condition of the roads. 
To-day the farmer living fifty miles 
away has ready access by truck 
to the city markets. 


A farmer living near Asheville 
was standing on a street corner 
recently. “Do you know,” he re- 
marked as he stood gazing at the 
endless procession of automobiles, 
“T made the trip with four bales 
of cotton in a little under two hours 
this morning. It used to take me 
two days, and a couple of plugs 
of chewing tobacco to come to 
town. This morning I made it 
with one chew.” 


Still another advantage is the 
tendency for the farming popula- 
tion to diversify crops. In days 
gone by farmer after farmer de- 
voted his time to raising a single 
crop. Nowadays the motorist sees 
fields planted to corn, wheat, oats, 
cotton, tobacco, and potatoes, with 
truck gardens and orchards in tav- 
orable localities. 

North Carolina has thus come to 
the realization that highways are 
as important to development as 
are railroads, harbors, and power 
plants. In fact, business men there, 
calling to mind the business out- 
look of a few years ago and the 
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impossibility of quick travel, wij 
tell you that actually the paveg 
roads have cost nothing! 

A county in far-off Arizona has 
been one of the pioneers in cop. 
sidering the community as a ser- 
vice institution. Maricopa County 
has built a 330-mile system of rural] 
pavements, a system that—accord- 
ing to definite figures—is saving 
its citizenry more than one million 
dollars yearly! 

Water ffor irrigation is, of 
course, the lifeblood of the com- 
munity. After the roads were 
paved, the co-operative water 
users’ association was able to main- 
tain the canals with four work- 
men’s camps instead of nine and 
with 40 per cent. fewer men. A 
large creamery company using 
twenty-two trucks now handles 
30 per cent. more product and at 
25 per. cent. less cost. A storage 
company has found hauling costs 
one-third less over concrete, a sav- 
ing which is passed on to the pub- 
lic. One farmer reports that egg 
breakage averaged one dozen per 
case over the old earth roads; now 
there is practically no breakage. 
The cost of hauling grain has been 
reduced from $2 per ton to $1.25; 
cotton hulls from $3 to $1.50 a ton. 
Maricopa County farmers are con- 
vinced that paved roads are putting 
far more money into their pockets 
than was spent to build and main- 
tain them. 


Cost of Haulage 


Records kept by farmers show 
that the cost for hauling a ton 
over a mile of earth road is 18 
cents and that the ton-mile cost 
over concrete is at least one-third 
less. In Maricopa County the av- 
erage haul is conservatively esti- 
mated at four miles. Since 700,- 
000 tons of produce are carried 
over these roads in a twelve-month 
period, the paved road system is 
saving $168,000 per year on the cost 
of hauling farm products alone. 

Yet the saving extends much 
farther. Maricopa County citi- 
zens own 20,000 automobiles which 
average some 3,000 miles a year 
over paved roads. Since accurate 
tests have shown that cars may be 
operated over good pavement for 
2.6 cents per mile less than over 
earth roads, pavemnents save each 
Maricopa County motorist $78 
yearly, or a total! of $1,560,000 an- 
nually. This saving added to that 
in hauling products gives $1,728,000 
each year—a worthwhile economy. 

But what about the cost of the 
pavements? 

Maricopa 
were financed 
bond issues 


County pavements 
largely by two 
which permit the 
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APITAL has confidence in 

Alabama. That confidence 
is best reflected in the huge sums 
which have been invested during 
recent years in Alabama enter- 
prises. In fact it has been said bv 
economic observers that in no 
Southern state has outside capital 
been invested more liberally ....¢ 


over a-longer period. 






ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 


“Capital in Alabama 
Will Be 


Safeguarded and Protected” 


Governor W. W. Brandon, Col. Bibb Graves, Governor Elect 


Confidence of capital in Alabama 
is fully justified by Alabama’s fair 
and cordial attitude. That attitude 
was voiced recently by both Gov- 
ernor and Governor Elect of the 
state before an audience composed 
of Eastern investment and com- 
mercial bankers meeting at. .a. 
luncheon in Montgomery, Ala., on _ 
November 12th. 


Speaking officially for the people of the state, both declared that capital 
in Alabama need never fear unfair treatment and that outside funds 


invested in this state would always be safeguarded and protected. 


Alabama Is A Field of Tempting Opportunities 


Capital Is Moving South Today! ~ 
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spreading of payments over a 


period of years. The annual 
reduction of principal along 
with the interest payment totals 
$641,000. Maintenance costs aver- 
age $60 per year for each mile, in- 
cluding shoulder repairing, or $19,- 
800 for the whole system. Build- 
ing and maintenance of twelve 


miles of pavement constructed 
with other government funds 
adds $5,600 a year. The. yearly 


cost, then, of these hard roads is 
$666,400. 

Subtracting this figure from the 
known saving of $1,728,000, the 
citizens of this one county in the 
cow and copper State find them- 
selves $1,061,600 better off at the 
end of the year because of hard 
roads. 

Have these pavements, then, 
actually cost anything? 

A few years ago the citizens of 
Vermilion County, Illinois, voted .a 
bond issue to build a county sys- 
tem of highways to supplement 
the Illinois concrete trunk lines. 
Soon 180 miles of pavements were 
completed. Later a meeting was 
called by a group of taxpayers to 
find out two things—when were 
the tax payments to start on these 
pavements and why the delay? 


Pays to Buy the Best 

A well-informed gentleman soon 
put their fears to rest. He ex- 
plained that since the pavement 
bonds were being retired with pay- 
ments spread over a period of 
years, the annual pavement tax had 
been so low that the farmers had 
not noticed the slight tax increase. 
They had already made several 
payments on their good roads! 

At the rate Vermilion County 
was improving highways several 
years ago, few of her citizens would 
have lived to see the miles of pave- 
ment which now thread the county. 
By jumping in where many fear to 
tread, this county floated a $1,500,- 
000 bond issue. Yet the tax rate 
is a trifle lower than it was in 1913. 
The bond issue tax amounts to only 
about tén cents an acre on farm 
land.’ Since the paved roads have 
increased the value of farming 
land about $25 per acre, as shown 
by actual sales, this increased val- 
uation would take care of such a 
tax for two and one-half centuries ! 
However, these stretches of con- 
crete will be entirely paid for in 
nine years more. 

The tribulations: of early high- 
way building cannot be better told 
than in the words of Edward N. 
Hines, chairman of the Wayne 
County, Mich., highway commis- 
sion for twenty-one years. Mr. 
Hines, a man who a fifth of a cen- 
tury ago foresaw the traffic diffi- 





culties of to-day has been largely 
instrumental in giving Detroit and 
surrounding territory the greatest 
system of pavements in the world. 
Among these pavenients is the De- 
troit-Pontiac road consisting of 
two strips of coricrete each 44 feet 
wide stretching over the seventeen 
miles between the two cities. 

Mr. Hines recently said to the 
writer: “The start ofethe Wayne 
County road building program now 
seems laughable. To get the mat- 
ter before the people at an election, 
it was hecessary to get ten free- 
holders in every township and vil- 
lage to sign a petition. In two 
townships, we were unable for 
quite a while to find ten men who 
thought enough of good roads to 
ask for the ballot, even though De- 
troit would furnish most of the 
road building funds. 

Land Values Increased 

“But our troubles had- only be- 
gun after a favorable vote. The 
first highway commission found its 
every move checked by some sort 
of injunction or mandamus pro- 
ceeding. It was necessary to 
amend the state highway bill 
twice before our local commission 
could function properly. In 1906, 
after months of terrific legal bat- 
tles, we were able to go ahead and 
spend the initial appropriation of 
$84,000—a poor start, but we’re 
finishing strong. This year we 
are making the country high- 
ways $5,200,000 better. 

“Even though our taxes have 
been a little higher our roads have 
not cost us anything. It’s just like 
taking money out of one pocket 
investing it in a good enterprise 
and putting the original capital 
plus large earnings back into the 
other pocket. Aside from the com- 
fort, convenience, lessened gasoline 
consumption and tire wear, the in- 
crease in land values along paved 
roads has more than compensated 
the taxpayer for building them. 

“A farmer whom I shall call 
Jacques came up to me not long 
ago when I was out in his neigh- 
borhood. He complained in this 
fashion: ‘Down de hill you see 
poor ’ouse?’ 

“I could see the gray roof of the 
distant structure. 

“Jacques went on, ‘Eef you build 
him dis Ecorse Road pavement she 
weel mak’ eet jus’ dat more queeck 
for me get dar.’ 

“But Jacques sold his land for 
$1,200 an acre after the pavement 
was. built.” a 

Savings obtained through the 
building of better rural roads may 
be- likewise secured by the city 
through street improvement. 

Traffic investigations have dis- 


? - 
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closed that within the city of Chic. 
ago traffic congestion costs $600, 
000 daily, or some $200,000,000 
yearly, through long waits at ip- 
tersections and jams due to “bot. 
tlenecks” and narrow streets. | 
have before me a newly-published 
survey which states that conges- 
tion on the narrow Cook County 
arteries leading into Chicago costs 
an additional $3,000,000 a year, a 
sum large enougn to widen a good 
share of these roads. 

Still, an overwhelming opposition 
met early attempts to widen La 
Salle Street in Chicago. A canvass 
revealed that 90 per cent. of the 
property owners were against the 
$10,000,000 project on the ground 
that they would never get their 
money back. An intensive educa- 
tional campaign was waged, with 
increased property value figures on 
the nearby and recently widened 
Michigan Boulevard used as the 
leading argument. 


How Property Owners Benefit 


In the final outcome 87 per cent. 
of the property owners along La- 
Salle Street declared themselves in 
favor of the widening, the cost of 
which by that time had been in- 
creased by one-half, to $15,000,000. 
Although the wheels of this im- 
provement are just getting under 
Way, property values on_ side 
streets have already increased from 
two to four times and property on 
La Salle Street proper is now 
worth from two to seven times 
what it was a few years ago. 


These are but a few of the many 
instances of how communities are 
getting more out of their highway 
funds through the application of 
simple business principles. Wil- 
liam H. Connell, former president 
of the American Road Builders’ 
Association, reports: 


“The improved roads of the 
United States are saving the public 
$1,630,000,000 annually in automo- 
bile operating expenses. This con- 
stitutes an excellent return on the 
nation’s yearly road. expenditure of 
a billion dollars.” 

There are angles of highway 
building which cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. A farmer 
friend came into my office one day 
when the bottom of the heavens 
seemed to be a sieve. 

“Well,” I said, welcoming him, 
“rain doesn’t stop you from coming 
to town any more, does it?” 

“Nope,” he replied. “It used to 
be before we got the pavement, 
my wife would say, ‘If it rains we 
won’t go.’ Nowadays when she 
sees a storm cloud she begins mak- 
ing plans to spend the rest of the 
day in the city.” 
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SOUTHERN 


‘h ROCK 
PACIFIC 


“a ISLAND 


And something more—-a genuine desire to please is the keynote of 
service on the Golden State Limited. 


Finer and faster this season. Leaves Chicago daily (La Salle Street Station)— Rock 

Island Lines—8:30 p. m., Englewood Union Station 8:45 p. m., arrives Los Angeles— 

Southern Pacific Lines—9:30 a. m.—only two days and three nights en route. Similar a a 
fast schedule returning— leaves Los Angeles 5:00 p. m., arrives Chicago 10:00 a. m. ; 
Extra fare $10. 


The Apache also faster—through Pullmans daily ‘from Chicago and St. Louis—no 
extra fare. Other high-class fast trains on convenient schedules to Los Angeles, San 


| GOLDEN SIATI 
LIMITED 


TO CALIFORNIA 


SavesaBusinessDayo 


For reservations, booklets or detailed information apply to 


i ee oe | 


J rena NS jF Ss 


or 





P. W. Johnston, Gen. Agt., Pass’r Dept. A. J. Poston, Gen’l Agt., Pass’r Dept. 86XX/ 
Rock Island Lines, 723 Knickerbocker Bldg. oe Southern Pacific Lines 
Broadway and 42nd St. 165 Broadway, Phone Cortland 4800 





Phones Wis. 2515-6, New York New York 
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From the Days of Abraham 
to the Federal Reserve 


(Continued from page 16) 


ship interest. But none of these 
institutions succeeded, for there 
were too much politics and too 
little efficiency in organization and 
management. 

For a long time the banks of 
New England co-operated volun- 
tarily in what came to be known 
as “The Suffolk System,” the chief 
feature of which was a bank estab- 
lished in Boston in 1818, in which 
each bank kept enough money on 
deposit to take care of the redemp- 
tion of its current notes. The 
notes of any member bank would 
be accepted by other banks which 
were members of the association. 

In New York State there was a 
Safety Fund plan, established in 
1829, whereby each co-operating 
bank deposited 3 per cent. of its 
capital with the State Treasurer 
to create a fund to be used in pay- 
ing off the liabilities of any bank 
that failed with insufficient assets. 
This system died out when the 
new 1846 constitution of New 
York State prohibited the granting 
or extension of any special bank 
charters. 

During the Civil War financial 
conditions were, of course, much 
disturbed. Out of those unsatis- 
factory conditions grew the plan 
for a national banking system, 
containing a regulation that made 
it compulsory for banks wishing to 
incorporate under the national 
aegis to buy Government bonds 
and deposit them with the United 
States Treasury to receive there- 
for circulating notes to the 
amount of 90 per cent. of the 
bonds deposited. The law was 
passed in 1863, amended in 1864, 
and upon several occasions since. 
For many years the national bank 
law remained the backbone of the 
American banking system. But it 
was demonstrated in 1873, 1893, 
and 1907 that it could not prevent 
the recurrence of panics. In times 
of prosperity it proved inadequate 
to supply necessary credit facili- 
ties for industry and commerce. 

There was a great deal of agita- 
tion for improvements in our finan- 
cial and banking system, which 
finally resulted in the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act in De- 
cember, 1913. Although the- doors 
of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks did not open until Novem- 
ber 16, 1914, a few months after 





the great war had started in Eu- 
rope, the Federal Reserve System 
to-day is by far the largest and 
strongest central banking system 
in the world. 

The law of trusts originated in 
England in the reign of Edward 
III in the Thirteenth Century. The 
first corporations to be clothed 
with fiduciary powers were the so- 
called Agency Houses in India. 

The first legislative grant of 
trust powers to a corporation in 
the United States dates back to 
1822. It is through the growth of 
American trust companies in the 
past quarter of a century that the 
principles and practices of corpo- 
rate trusteeship have attained 
their greatest development. 

On April 17, 1822, The Farmers’ 
Fire Insurance & Loan Company 
of New York (now The Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company) was 
granted trust powers by a supple- 
ment to its charter. 

On March 9, 1830, The New 
York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company was chartered. 


The First Savings Bank 


On February 26, 1836, The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting An- 
nuities, of Philadelphia, incorpor- 
ated as a life insurance company 
on March 10, 1810, was granted 
trust powers by a supplement to 
its charter. 

On March 17, 1836, The Girard 
Life Insurance, Annuity & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia (now 
The Girard Trust Company) was 
chartered. 

The first company to be formed 
with the word “trust” included as 


part of a corporate title was the’ 


New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company, established in 1830. 

Pharaoh and Joseph were the 
executive officers of the first re- 
corded “savings banks,” though it 
was commodities and not money 
that was saved. 

Daniel Defoe promulgated a 
pension plan in 1697. It had the 
germ of the savings bank idea— 
the banishment of poverty 
through a provident care for the 
future. It was the savings bank 
in embryo. 

The idea took 
root in Bruns- 
wick, Germany, Ss 
where a_ bank 
for savings was 
established in 
1765—another in 
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Hamburg in 1778—following these, 
one in Oldenburg in 1786, at Loire, 
France, in 1790, at Basel, Switz- 
erland in 1792, at Geneva in 1794, 
and at Kiel in Holstein in 1796. 


The first serious attempt in 
England to form a savings bank 
was in 1797, when Jeremy Ben- 
tham agitated for the inaugura- 


tion of a system of “Frugality 
Banks.” 


In 1799 Rev. Joseph Smith put 
the plan into action at Wendover, 
Buckinghamshire, But it was not 
till 1810 and at Ruthwell in Dum- 
frieshire, Scotland, that Rev. Hen- 
ry Duncan put into active opera- 
tion a Parish Bank after which 
the modern savings bank is pat- 
terned. It was followed by the 
Edinburgh Savings Bank in 1814. 
At first these banks were volun- 
tary philanthropic institutions but 
in 1817 the Government took the 
system under its control and su- 
pervision. In 1861 the post office 
banks were inaugurated. 

The Bank for Savings in the 
City of New York was started by 
Thomas Eddy, a merchant of New 
York, on November 20, 1816. Leg- 
islative authority was not granted 
until March 26, 1819. Business 
began July 3, 1819. On the opening 
day, $2,807 was received from 80 
depositors. 


Origin of School Banks 


The Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society actually began to receive 
deposits on December 2, 1816. 
Thus Philadelphia has the honor 
of having established the first mu- 
tual savings bank in America. 

The Provident Institution for 
Savings in the Town of Boston 
received its charter December 13, 
1816. 

The Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
organized as the result of a pub- 
lic meeting held January 1, 1818, 
began to do business March 16, 
1818. 

The school savings bank idea 
was imported into the United 
States in 1885 from Belgium by 
John H. Thirty, who with the as- 
sistance of J. H. Smedley of the 


Long Island City Savings Bank, 


placed in operation in a school in 
Long Island City what became the 
first permanent school savings 
bank in the United States. Now 
school children of this country are 
depositing upwards of $6,000,000 
a. year in school savings banks. 
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(In Cuba even the warmest summer day 
is made pleasant by the cool trade winds. 
The temperature during 1925 never rose 
above 93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


CUBA IS ONLY 90 MILES 
FROM AMERICA 





For information apply to any Cuban 
Consul or to the National Tourist 
Commission, Havana, Cuba. 





COME TO 
HAVANA 


&xquisite Jsle of Delight 


© one eta and beauty of the tropics—romance, 
tradition—background of an age-old history... 
racious welcome of a charming people —cultured, 
ematian foreign...carefree, joyouslife of a 
pleasure loving city —wealthy, luxurious, progres- 
sive ...new experiences—new sights—new con- 
ceptions of the joy of living await you in Cuba. 


Splendid hotels, theaters, the opera, cafes... dining, 
dancing, games of chance at the brilliant Casino... 
golf, tennis, hunting, horse racing, jai-alai.. . fishing, 
yachting, swimming... motoring on perfect roads... 
its comforts and attractions are endless. 


And the climate... eternal sunshine . . . cooled to 
perpetual springtime by the fragrant trade winds. 


COMMERCE AND INVESTMENT 


Cuba offers splendid opportunities for investment 
and commerce. The demand for American merchan- 
dise is growing rapidly, while the stability and 
increasing development of industry and agriculture 
within the island commend it to the attention of 
the capitalist. 











Scene at a “jai-alai” game—its thrilling 
speed and intense excitement must 
be seen to be appreciated. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














_ The Ideal 


Make Christmas more than 








“‘fust Another Pay-Day 


T is impossible, of course, 

to select a separate present 
for each employee, yet your 
gift should be individual, sym- 
bolic of Christmas, and ex- 
pressive of the giver’s good 
will. 
A gift that more than meets 
all of these requirements is 
SOUTHERN FRUIT CAKE 
—a bit of Christmas for which 
the South, is famous. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT CAKE 
will be acceptable and 
enjoyable'to every one; 
it is symbolic of the 
Holidays; and will carry 
your good wishes into 


the homes of those who do 
your work. 


Made from a famous old-fash- 
ioned Southern recipe, of the 
choicest imported fruits and 
sweetmeats, and delicious 
Georgia paper shell pecans. 
Perfectly baked, and packed in 
tins to hold its flavor. 


Two convenient sizes—5 
pounds and 2% pounds each— 
in attractive Lavender-and- 
White containers. Write today 
for prices on the quan- 
tity you will need to 
gladden the home of 
each employee this 
coming holiday season. 





SOUTHERN BAKING COMPANY 


Atlanta, 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Georgia 
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How to Sell—Twelve Tips 
for Traveling Salesmen 
(Continued from page 34) 


“Let’s take half a dozen phono- 
graphs in a motor truck and sell them 
to the miners.” 

They motored to a mining village 
fifteen miles away and sold five 
phonographs. The next day they 
sold twelve in other villages. 

The salesman went away with a 
$1,500 order. That was a case of 
MAKING a sale. 

Here is another case—a biscuit 
salesman had tried for two years to 
sell his goods to the chief grocer in a 
New England town, but without suc- 
cess. 

At last, the light broke in on his 
mind. He saw that he must MAKE a 
sale, not take it. 

He went into this grocer’s shop and 
asked—“‘Will you sell a carload of 
biscuits for us, Mr. Gray?” 

Mr. Gray was swept off his feet. 
Of course, he would sell a carload 
of biscuits, but how? 

The salesman had a Plan—a one- 
week Biscuit SALE, prepared for by a 
week of free samples. 

The grocer wrote an order for half 
a carload, sold it all and ordered more. 
That sale was MapE, not taken. 


The Wrong Approach 


The fact is, that nine salesmen out 
of ten approach a dealer in the wrong 
way. They talk Buy1NcG not SELLING 
—there is a world of difference, if 
you'll give it a moment of thought. 
When a dealer Buys, ke pays out 
money. But when he SELLs, he takes 
in money. 

That is why no dealer likes to talk 
about buying, and why every ‘dealer 
loves to talk about selling. 

If you want to learn the profitable 
art of MAKING sales, you must study 
your customer’s point of view. 

Making a sale doesn’t mean com- 
pelling a customer to take what he 
doesn’t want. It means getting him 
to appreciate the goods and to see 
what he can do with them. 

A salesman who was selling plots 
of land was given 48 plots of land to 
sell, near a beach. The land was 
eight minutes’ walk from the station. 

The salesman walked his prospects 
to the plots and then took them down 
to the beach, a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. 

Nobody bought. Most of them did 
not go to the beach. So the sales- 
man changed his methods. 

He took each prospect in a taxi to 
the beach first. He sold them on the 
beach. Then he showed the plots 
and walked back to the station. 

In a short time he sold all the 48 
plots. Those 48 sales were made, not 
taken. 

So, the fact that I wish to make 
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clear is that the SALEsmMAN Must BE 
AcTIVE, CREATIVE, SUGGESTIVE, Posi- 
TIVE. 

Standing still, iooking bored and 
answering questions as briefly as pos- 
sible, isn’t salesmanship—not on your 
life it isn’t. 

Turning yourself into an imitation 
of a penny-in-the-slot machine, isn’t 
Salesmanship. 

Standing behind a glove counter 
and wishing you could go far away 
and never see a pair of gloves again 
as long as you lived, isn’t Salesman- 
ship. 

Traveling from door to door with 
a detested bag of samples and fading 
out as soon as a dealer says “No,” 
isn’t Salesmanship. 

No, but thousands of sales people 
think it is. They expect to be paid 
for this sort of thing. 

They would be very much offended 
if they were paid in Tin money at 
the end of the week; but they give 
this sort of Tin salesmanship to their 
firms. 

They can only Take a sale when a 
customer gives it tothem. They can- 
not MAKE a sale. 

They are negative, passive, me- 
chanical and indifferent; and, as a 
result, the whole trade of the country 
is slackened and held back. 


Must Have Perseverance 


Give us sales people who can make 
sales and half of our business troubles 
will disappear. 

To sum up, there is always more 
or less BuyEr-REststaNce. In good 
times there is less of it and in bad 
times there is more. But there is 
always resistance, and much of it can 
be overcome. 

Thousands of customers say “No” 
as a habit—every experienced sales- 
man knows that. It is a habit of 
self-protection, or pocket-protection. 
They say “No” to give themselves 
time to think. 

Therefore, when a man says “No,” 
his refusal should not be taken as 
final. The conversation may be 
switched to another subject, but the 
attempt at selling should not be aban- 
doned. 

A salesman should have the per- 
severance of a scientist. He should 
be deaf to that disastrous word “No.” 

He should be like those boxers who 
fight all the better after they have 
been knocked down. 

He should never forget that a 
strong man makes a ladder out of 
his failures, not a wall. He climbs 
up over obstacles. He does not turn 
back. He keeps on until the resis- 
tance is overcome, or until he finds 
out that there are good reasons for 
the resistance. 





Tip No. 6—Close Quickly b 
Talking Details of Delivery—will 
appear in an early issue. 









Coupon Brings News of this 


Remarkable Business Builder 


How Autopoint Pencils are today carrying the trade 
messages of Big Business everywhere. The NEW 
advertising medium repeatedly proved by results: 


5... any novelty won’t do to advertise your business. For some, 
like printed advertising, may prove too costly. And others, in 
results, are more expensive because they do not register the im- 
pression you want to leave—do not last long enough to build the 
good-will you seek to gain. 

The Autopoint Pencil brings constant, and increasing, results. 
It is the sort of advertisement that never wears out. It brings 
mente of appreciation and good-will. In offering it, your 
salesmen have a splendid opening to see your prospects, to make 
a sales visit that might otherwise be denied. 


Autopoint lasts forever. It never wears out. It is the pencil of 
Big Business. Everyone likes it, and after using it becomes so 


attached to it they won’t like doing with anything less good. 


Hundreds of America’s leading firms give Autopoint . . 
consider it their best advertisement. Many re-order constantly 
from us to keep giving them out to prospects and to customers. 


Send the coupon now 


There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a size for every 
need. See them at any stationer’s. Executives of businesses are 
invited to mail the coupon now for interesting new literature and 
price lists. There’s no obligation. 

Learn now about this amazing new way to advertise for many 
who have considered. advertising too costly for their businesses. 
Hundreds of big companies use Autopoint Pencils stam 
with their names for advertising purposes. These sturdy, reliable 
pencils are a constant reminder of the giver. They build good-will 


and prestige for your firm. Don’t give your customers anything 
but the best. 











cAutopoint’s 3 outstanding features: 


(1) Cannot “jam”—protected by an exclusive patent. 
@ Bakelite barrel — onyx-like, light-weight material. 


@) But one simple moving part. Nothin 


compli- 
cated to go wrong. No repairs, no 


bother. 











YOUR NAME OR AD. HERE Wf 








Clip the Coupon 
and Mail NOW 





AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send booklet, 
j your business-building proposition, prices of 





Better Pencil” 

















1 fs , ‘ : 
| pencils and stamping, and full information. Made o f Bakelite 

: Name....... 

1 

: Firm 7 

i 

_—- pons F. M. 12-15-26 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, Editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor 
“Textile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


T HE quite perceptible reaction in 
business and industry which has 
been becoming more pronounced 

since the early Fall months appears to 

have reached at least a temporary ebb 
around the close of November, and since 
then orders, operations and general bus- 
iness sentiment have improved, even 
though conditions are not yet back to 
the favorable levels of last September. 

With the holiday season rapidly ap- 
proaching, a secondary reaction would 

appear in prospect, but such a 

drop in activity will probably 


ei HE motor industry is still operat- 
ing far below capacity, but output 
rates are considered quite satisfactory 
for this season. Some increases in sales 
have been noted, especially in closed car 
lines, and although production is ex- 
pected to continue at it current low rate 
for the remainder of this month sched- 
ules will probably be increased after the 
first of the year, with demand again in- 
fluenced by display of new models and 
opening of the annual motor shows. 
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Peak of Loadings is Past. St. Paul 
Sold for $140,000,000 to 
New Company 
NDIVIDUAL returns of Class I rail- 
way systems for the month of Octo- 
ber show somewhat irregular results. 
In most cases, net operating revenue is 
still considerably above Octo- 





not be severe, and since it is 
expected from a seasonal stand- 
point, would have no great sig- 
nificance. 

Perhaps the most important 
increase in individual trade 
vo'ume is currently taking 
place in the retail chain store 
and department store groups. 
Holiday trade is reported fully 
up to expectations, which 
means that sales are averaging 
5 per cent. and more above the 
pre-Christmas period of last 
year. Whatever business psy- 
chology may think of the pros- 
pect for 1927, it is quite ap- 
parent that purchasing power 
throughout the country is still || 
at a high level: and conditions 
must still be termed prosper- 
ous... 





t Steel Improves 


ONDITIONS in the iron 

and steel industry show a 
somewhat more healthy condi- 
tion than around the close of 
last month. Demand from the 
motor manufacturers is still 
comparatively low, but this 








Highlights of the News 


Pre-Holiday Trade Above Last Year 
Coal Loadings Set New High Record 
Canada Faces General Rail Strike... 
Fight Over Tax Reduction......... 
Electric Ferries for the Hudson..... 
Passing of the “St. Paul” 
(Tin Highest in Seven Years 
Crisis. Approaches with Mexico.... 
Sugar Position Gains Strength 
| White Star Line Sold to British..... 
Christmas Clubs’ Huge Buying Power 
German Steel Exports Increase..... 
Oil Output Reaches New High..... 
Best Italian Trade in Four Years... 
Money Rates Moderately Higher.... 
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ber of last year, but in not a 
few cases final figures for 
October of 1926 show a moder- 
ate decline from the previous 
month, in the current year. 
Final reports have not yet 


46 been published, but the early 
47 reports of the individual roads 

would indicate that October 
55 profits will be about 8 per cent. 
54 higher than the same month 


last year. That month showed 


52 net operating income of $137,- 


700,000 and was not only the 


highest month for 1925 but also 

50 . recorded a new monthly high 

in railway history up to that 

54 time. October figures for this 

53 year are indicated at not far 

from the same levels as in 

52 September, when profits 

50 amounted to slightly over $145,- 
000,000. 

Car Loadings 

LTHOUGH the usual sea- 

62 “sonal decline in loadings of 

50 revenue freight has set in traf- 


fic is not only holding far above 
the same weeks in 1925, but 
the decline from peak levels in 

















seasonal let-down is usually ex- 

pected to continue throughout most of 
December. The movement is generally 
followed by a moderate recovery in the 
opening of the new year. 

Plants of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration are currently operating around 
82 per cent. of capacity, compared with 
about 80 per cent. a fortnight ago, but 
are still considerably below the 90 per 
cent. rate which was reached in the 
active period of the late Summer 
months. Independents are going along 
at about 70 to 75 per cent. capacity and 
show less improvement in the last few 
weeks than the Corporation. Current 
independent operations compare with a 
high rate of about 85 per cent. in the 
early weeks of October. 


The generally recognized indexes of 
business and industrial production are 
mostly at about the same relative levels 
as last month and moderately below the 
highest figures reached earlier in the 
year. Building construction continues 
to react moderately and is still under the 
corresponding periods of 1925. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to be one of the most unfavor- 
able factors in the trade prospect, and 
weekly figures on nationwide bank clear- 
ings are still considerably below the 
same period of last year. Business fail- 
ures have also increased somewhat, but 
interest rates and general commodity 
prices are rather favorable and substan- 
tially unchanged. 


the current year has not been 
nearly as rapid. and severe as 
has been the case in most previous re- 
cent years. 

The week of October 30th, 1926 is 
now quite firmly established as repre- 
senting the high record for the year, 
with total loadings of 1,216,432 cars in 
a single week. Latest figures are still 
around 1,100,000 cars, but the seasonal 
decline in November and December is 
expected to grow increasingly sharp and 
by the end of the year loadings will 
probably be once more under the one- 
million-car-per-week level. 

The latest weekly figures show de- 
clines in loadings of grain, grain prod- 
ucts, ore and coke, but livestock, forest 
products and miscellaneous freight were 
considerably higher than last year and 
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loadings of coal amounted to more than 
242,000 cars, an increase of more than 
55,000 cars over the same week last 
year and a new high record for any 
week in railroad history. 


T is interesting and perhaps signifi- 

cant to note that the highest weekly 
record for 1926 as regards freight car 
loadings was set up in the last week of 
October, which is the latest that the 
snnual high record has been reached in 
many years. Last year the peak was 
reached in the last week of August, al- 
though loadings came back very close 
to new high levels for the year in the 
latter part of September and again about 
the middle of October. y 

In 1924 peak loadings for the yea 
were set up in the third week of Octo- 
ber. The late peak which was reached 
in the current year has been somewhat 
surprising, since it was judged that the 
time of this peak has been tending to 
move somewhat earlier in the harvest 
season. No official explanation has as 
yet been made, but it seems reasonable 
to believe that the situation is due 
largely to the extra-seasonal volume of 
coal loadings. 


The St. Paul 


ERHAPS one of the final scenes in 

the lurid drama of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad - was 
enacted late in the past month in the 
court room at Butte, Montana. At that 
time the greatest foreclosure proceed- 
ings in history were carried through 
and one of the most important railroads 
of the nation was put on the block and 
offered to the highest bidder. 

Sale was finally made to the National 
City Bank and Kuhn Loeb & Company, 
representing the re-organization com- 
mittee, for an over-all price of $149,- 
000,000. The successful bid was the only 
one offered, and although it is almost 
$550,000,000 -below the book value of 
the road, it is still considerably over the 
minimum up-set price of $125,000,000, 
which was fixed by the Court. 

The bid as well as the final sale has 
been anticipated by long months of ar- 
gument between stock and bond holding 
factions, and out of the chaos has finally 
emerged a re-organized system which 
has been incorporated in Delaware, to 
be known as the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Pacific Railroad. Thus, within a few 
months’ time the “St. Paul”—by which 
the road has long been familiarly re- 
ferred to in Wall Street—will technically 
pass from the picture and the curtain 
rings down on one of the most colorful 
histories in American railroad annals. 




















Coal Prices Nervous but Still High. 
Sugar and Tin Also Strong. 
Silver Lower 
pak movements have been mixed 

and irregular within the past few 
weeks, but in general commodities have 
experienced moderate reactions from the 
fair recovery witnessed around the 
middle of November. 


Mo. Yr. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s: Tndiee 02.6 00006 187.904 187.736 197.159 
Bradstreet’S.  <ccvccevee 12.7370 12.7864 14.3173 


The monthly price indexes show no 
great change, but weekly averages have 
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0 the list of mortgage com 
Trust ComMPANY acts as 


The Bond Guarantee 


Payment of principal and inter- 
| est of each bond of the Balti- 
more Mortgage Corporation is 
guaranteed, by endorsement on 
each bond, by the National 
Surety Company, with capital 
and surplus of Fifteen Million 
Dollars and total resources of 
Thirty-five Million Dollars. 


The Mortgage Guarantees 


e Payment of principal and inter- 
est of each mortgage securing 

the bonds of the Baltimore 

Mortgage Corporation is 

guaranteed by three guaran- 

tors—the National Surety Com- 

pany, the Baltimore Mortgage 

; Corporation, and a mortgage 


Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


The Baltimore Company, Inc. New York, N.Y. 
Brown, Lisle & Marshall. . . Providence, R.I. 
Brug & Spielman. ........Hagerstown, Md. 
Burns, Brinker & Company . . .Omaha, Neb. 
Owen Daly & Company ......Baltimore, Md. 
J.C. Dann & Company........Buffalo, N.Y. 
Empire Trust Company .......St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove, Spokane, Portland, Seattle 
The Industrial Bank... ..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ae Warren, Pa. 
E. Gray Linney Company, Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
James C. Willson & Co, 


CAPITAL. & SURPLUS 
$7,000,060 








75,000 DEPOSITORS 
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A New Guaranteed Investment 
now offered by 
THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


nies for which THE BALTIMORE 
iscal Agent, there recently has 


been added the Baltimore Mortgage Corporation, of Balti- 
more, Md. The guaranteed collateral trust gold bonds of this 
company, secured by guaranteed first mortgages on real estate, 
are now included among the offerings of our 


nd Department. 


company inthe locality in which 
each property is situated. 


The National Market 


THE BALTIMORE Trust Com- 
PANY distributes its offerings of 
real estate bonds through its 15 
offices in Baltimore, Md., ard 
through various banks and in- 
vestment dealers throughout 
the United States. Its offerings 
of real estate bonds have been 
purchased for the investment 
of deposit and trust funds by 
more than 300 National Banks, 
State Banksand Savings Banks. 
This widespread distribution 
has always enabled THE Ba ti- 
MORE TRUST COMPANY prompt- 
ly to obtain satisfactory bids 
on real estate bonds of all issues 
which it has distributed. 


Inquiries are invited from banks, investment dealers, trustees and individual 
investors. Write to the Main — of The Baltimore Trust Company, 25 East 

d., or to any of the following banks or banking 
houses for booklet No. 22 


Elliott Magraw & Co.........St. Paul, Minn. 
McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co. ..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nicol-Ford & Co., Inc........ aDetroit, Mich. 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co . .Moline, Ill. 
Poe & Davies .......... ....Baltimore, Md. 
Prudential Company............Chicago, Ill. 
Richardson & Clark.........Providence, R.I. 
‘Charles D. _ eee Washington, D.C. 
Second National Bank....... Saginaw, Mich. 


State Savings Loan & Trust Co. .. .Quincy, Ill. 
Ward, Sterne & Co........ Birmingham, Ala, 


épsanees Louisville, Ky. 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
$65,000,000 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


New York 
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“The Edison Electric: 
Illuminating 


; Company © 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 


: CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 
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LONG BEACH 
STATION NO. 2 












SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg.. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
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reacted rather sharply in contrast with 
almost as sharp an advance in the firg 
weeks of November. The Irving Fisher 
price index of two hundred commodities 
has dropped over 3 points in a single 
week and is again below 150, compared 
with an extreme high level for the 
movement of 153.5 in the week ended 
November 5th. Even at the somewhat 
lower figure now current, this index js 
considerably above the average for the 
Fall months, though still below the nor- 
mal level held in 1925, 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. Year 


Prev. Prey, 
. Wheat, May .... = 1.45 1.60 
Cort, BERY sc. vs * 79 19% 
Mats, May ...... a 47 43 
Cotton, Mid., May 12.85 21.10 
WEE wasnt. ceaeansnecee 7.70 8.75 
BMD ac: sevindeceds nanos -16% 17% 
RP \indcaccadeneendene 059 054 
eee 21.50 28.00 
DME cpcncdavaddesndanes 22.75 23.50 
iteel Cee eeereesecseceses 35.00 35.00 
OS Pee 8.00 9.85 
EEE shccccesccesgace 13.88 14.25 
MEME she: daebenetetties 7.20 8.80 
ER ee 70.25 62.50 
Rubber, May -42 1.14 





(i - of these important commo- 
dity markets, the most definite and 
noteworthy movement in prices has 
been that in sugar. A combination of 
circumstances has improved trade senti- 
ment in this field tremesdously and, al- 
though there is undoubtedly a good deal 
of speculation in the market, it does ap- 
pear that the,higher prices now current 
are justified to a large degree. 

Followingupon the disastrous hurri- 
cane which visited Cuba during the Fall 
and destroyed approximately 10 per 
cent. of the crop have come apparently 
reliable. reports from the cane crop in 
foreigm countries, as well as the do- 
mestic beet crop, indicating considerably 
lower output for the 1926 season than 
last year. More recently Cuban officials 
have intimated that the Cuban cane 
crop will be limited again this year, as it 
was for the past season. The combined 
result of these factors has been decided 
strength in the market for both raw and 
refined sugar. Nearby raw contracts on 
Cuba cane have advanced rapidly to 
above the 3-cent level and refiners have 
made still another increase in the price 
of their refined product to as high as 
6.25 cents per pound, a new high level 
for the current year and about 1.25 
points above the 1926 low. 


Oil Prices 


Prices in the oil industry continue ir- 
regular and in general are little changed 
from last month. Scattered reductions 
are still being reported, but they are 
largely offset by recovery to somewhat 
higher levels in other portions of the 
country. Production is still at about 
the highest levels on record and no real 
strength in the market for either crude 
or refined can be expected while the 
current increase continues. 

After a short period of recovery dur- 
ing November, the rubber market has 
again turned somewhat weak and prices 
have broken under 40 cents in recent 
trading. 


OAL markets remain nervous and 
unsettled and vibrate on the con- 
flicting news of British resumption in 
the mines. In general, the level of prices 
is considerably under that current a few 


weeks ago, but is still comparatively 
high. 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SER VICE—No. IX 
MEN’S CLOTHING—A THRIVING OHIO INDUSTRY 
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a A battery of electrically-driven band knives, a et er device 

D- characteristic of modern clothing manufacture. This apparatus 

- cuts many layers of cloth simultaneously into sections for suits. 

i- § Clothing for the American man is produced today in factories that 

- \J are models in lighting, sanitation and comfort. The sweat-shops 

ly of yesterday are fast disappearing in the onward sweep of better 

in methods. Central power-stations, supplying electric current to 

" clothing manufacturers, have transformed this billion-dollar indus- 

vd try. The makers produce greater quantities of better clothing. The 

Is workers get more money for less arduous and more pleasant labor. 

: The wearers get more style and more quality at less cost. 

: a : In the city of Cincinnati there are 200 establishments making 35% 

de of all the clothing produced in Ohio, with an annual volume of 

n about $35,000,000. Among the more important products here 

- manufactured are men’s suits of standard materials, including Palm 

. Beach cloth and linen; trousers; medium and low-priced overcoats; 

s overalls. Shirts manufactured in this district represent about one- 

: half the state’s total and one-twentieth of the total of the nation. 
The Cincinnati region is an important factor in clothing the Ameri- 
can man, as it markets nationally 80% of its output. Columbia 

- System distributes light, heat and power to these manufacturers and 

d to other industries in the cities of the Miami and Ohio Valleys. 

: It thereby renders an outstanding and indispensable service to an 

t important industrial section, whose products are used the country 

: Over. 

I This is the ninth of a series of advertisements in which we are presenting to you 

e detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 

e these communities, their industries and their homes. Investment in Columbia 

System securities is, in a real sense, investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley. 
S 
COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
| . 

i OFFICE of the COLUMBIA 61 BROADWAY 

é | PRESIDENT ve NEW YORK 

1 | * 

y 

y 
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In a mammoth plant near New Orleans, gigantic machines are 






















producing boards of Celotex that are shipped to all parts of the 
world. A single day’s output of the Celotex plant equals the amount 
of lumber that could be cut from a seventy-five acre tract of timber. 


cAmazing Lumber 


not cut from trees 


Stops heat and cold many times as 


effectively as wood 


+ + 48 stronger 


in walls and costs no more to use. 
Saves about one-third fuel. Already 
used in more than 90,000 homes. «++ 


| ee years ago, a way was 
found to make lumber that 
possesses structural advantages 
plus insulating properties that 
wood lumber can never offer. 


It was a complete new build- 
ing material: a heat-stopping 
lumber that banished hot, stuffy 
rooms in Summer, cold, draugh- 
ty rooms and wasted fuel in 
Winter. 


This amazing lumber is Celo- 
tex. Itis not cut from trees, but 
manufactured in broad strong 
boards from the tough fibres of 
cane. It is enduring. . . scien- 
tifically sterilized and water- 

roofed. The broad Celotex 
Reanie are stronger in walls than 
wood lumber 


Celotex was developed to meet 
the urgent need for a building 
material that would provide 








insulation at little or no extra 
building cost. 


Today, it has changed all 
building standards. For it has 
made insulation available, at a 
saving, in every home. Already 
more than 90,000 have been 
built this modern way. 


The success of The Celotex 
Company proves the soundness 
of the service that Celotex ren- 
ders. 


From a production of 12 mil- 
lion square feet in 1922, it has 
grown to a production of over 
220 million feet a year. . . much 
more than the combined out- 
put of all other manufacturers 
of insulation used for building. 


Complete information about 
Celotex may be secured by ad- 
dressing The Celotex Company, 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





CELOTEX 





| INSULATING LUMBER | 
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The general movement among the 
miscellaneous metals has been toward 
slightly lower prices, but the outstand- 
ing exception is noted in the tin mar- 
ket. Visible supply has been reduced 
materially, forward demand has been 
growing for some time and prices have 
recently responded by rapid gains to 
current levels around 72% cents per 
pound, the highest prices reached since 
the early part of 1919. 

On the other hand, silver continues to 
decline and is currently about 54 cents 
per ounce. This movement, of course, is 
due in large measure to selling by 
India, which is scheduled to go on the 
gold standard within the next couple 
months. 
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Money Rates Growing Firmer. 
Christmas Club Savings Large. 
Bank Clearings Still Unfavorable 
—— rates have firmed up to a 

moderate degree from the low lev- 
els in force around the first of the 
month, but general rates for accommo- 
dation are still far from stringent for 
this time of year. If seasonal tendencies 
run true to form they should firm up 
still more and rather rapidly from now 
until the end of the year when the peak 
—_ are generally attained. 


_ 2 pany i= 
uling Ago ° 
a rere 4%4% 444% 5, 
60-90 day time ........ 4% 5 

Commercial paper .... 4 44 4% 
N. Y. rediscount ...... 4 3% 


Neve money reacted still further 
around the beginning of the current 
month and reached the extreme low 
levels of 41%4 to 45% per cent., a decline 
of more than % of one per cent. from 
prices of October and the lowest levels 
which this form of financial accommo- 
dation has attained since the easy 
months of last summer. More recently, 
however, these rates have again turned 
moderately upward and 60 to 90-day ac- 
commodation for good names is cur- 
rently selling at 45 to 4% per cent. 
with good demand and a fairly active 
market. 


Christmas Club Savings 

VIDENCE of the accumulated holi- 

day buying power which is re- 
leased throughout the entire country at 
the current season is seen in individual 
reports of some of the larger eastern 
Christmas Savings Clubs. One such 
club, whose membership extends 
throughout the metropolitan district, 
announces that it has distributed this 
year to depositors for theoretical 
Christmas purchases a grand total of 
over $76,000,000. 

Estimates based on actual figures for 
over 7,000 banks in the United States 
show a total dispersion of more than 
$400,000,000. This sum is about 27 per 
cent. larger than last year’s Christmas 
Club savings and is divided among near- 
ly 8,000,000 members throughout the en- 
tire country. 


LUCTUATIONS in brokers’ loans 
in the New York district have set- 
tled down to more solid levels and 
weekly changes have recently been 
small and negligible. Latest reports 
show a slight advance of only about 
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aie eee “You would have had to pay $152.50 in 

1913 for the mileage you get today for 

COM P A RISON —— 4 be : os - gs 

a more today than the tires of pre-war days. ut 

Pe Be pe Px ry ap ed compare those tires, guaranteeing 3500 miles, 

with today’s Generals, whose owners say, “It’s 

r OF 4 \3 the second 10,000 miles that makes the big hit,”’ 
| 19! 41926 ; 

e 5 and you get a new idea of the economy of 
i General’s quality. 
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Just consider General on the basis of cost per 
€ cube mile and you will see why General’s policy 
po of not tampering with quality appeals to the 

‘ pocketbooks of the supporting heads of motor- 
ing families the country over. 
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| £05, p Using Reclaimed Rubber means 
£p te { getting back to Pre-War Mileage 
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The Mark of Leading Tire Stores Everywhere 
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BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
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ee 
Did you 
now thi 


- about, 


NOM 


Did you know that more 
than 17 per cent of the 
people of Illinois are cus- 
tomers of gas companies 
—and that for the na- 
tion the percentage is 
only 9.6? 


Write for 1926 Year 
k with interesting 
facts about this Com- 
pany and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
| Serving 6,000 square miles—278 
communities — with Gas 
or Electricity 





















Established 1884 
ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mai! on request 
without obligtion. 
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$6,000,000 and total volume is  sub- 
stantially the same as around the be- 
ginning of the month. 

Bank clearings have picked up moder- 
ately, due largely to seasonal tenden- 
cies, but the weekly totals for the entire 
country are still considerably below 
those for corresponding periods of last 
year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1925 
New York ........ $6,690,414,000 $7,722,880,000 
Boston .....000cee0e 722,665,000 739,131,000 
Ph‘ladelphia ....... 579,971,000 647,777 000 
Cleveland Ss 584 734,962,000 
Richmond .. ai ¥ 365,950,000 
PE bhi 0c0cdone 369.190,000 
Chicago 1,496,098,0C0 
St. Louis 53,000 388,894,000 
Minneapolis ........ 203,955,000 248,486,000 
Kansas City ...... 351,760,000 389,298,000 
.. ae 191,903,000 221,423,000 

















Improving Coal Conditions in Eng- 
land Keep Freight Rates Nervous 
but Still High. Electric Ferries 
B dew comparatively high rates cur- 

rently quoted for most classes of 
trans-Atlantic shipping cargoes make 
this class of schedules subject to a high 
degree of nervousness and irregularity. 
Another factor, of course, is the uncer- 
tain status of the coal movement to 
England. Reports still appear almost 
daily of the anticipated settlement of 
the strike and the consequent nervous- 
ness of rates on coal shipments is also 
communicating itself to other classes of 
fixture. 

It is established that the strike condi- 
tions in Great Britain are easing up and 
the continued reiteration of chances for 
prospective settlement of the long 
strike have reduced orders in_ this 
country to an appreciable degree in the 
past couple weeks. It now seems quite 
probable that the peak of coal ship- 
ments between America and England 
has been passed. Along with this move- 
ment, ocean freight rates on coal car- 
goes have reacted moderately from the 
high levels current around the latter 
part of the past month. Prices are re- 
ceding gradually, however, and are still 
not so very far from those peak levels 
which represent the highest rates seen 
since the post war depression. 

Somewhat the same course is being 
followed by rates on other classifica- 
tions. The greatest demand for tonnage 
still continues in coal, grain, lumber 
and petroleum, and all of these rates 
pre still comparatively at very high 
levels. 
eATES figures on New York ex- 

port clearances for September of this 
year show a total valve of nearly $150,- 
000,000, compared with only about $135,- 
000,000 in the same month of last year, 
or an increase of over 12 per cent. 
Though later figures are not available, 
it might be estimated that October and 
November exports from this port will 
run anywhere from 20 to 25 per cent. 
ahead of 1925. 

In line with previously announced 
plans, directors of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line have approved the acquisition 
of the German-Australian and the Kos- 
mos Shipping Companies. This new 
combination results in making the Ham- 
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burg-American Line into a $31,000,000 
shipping concern through the addition 
of new stock, and total tonnage is now 
about 880,000 tons. 

A new departure in the operation of 
ferry boats across the Hudson River jn 
New York City is noted in the introduc- 
tion of the first Diesel propelled, elec- 
trically driven ferry boat. At present 
only a few of these ferries are in sery- 
ice, but if operation is satisfactory it is 
planned to increase their number. The 
electric boats now being used are for 
the accommodation of vehicles, exclu- 
sively. 

The long-awaited and long-delayed 
sale of the White Star Line to British 
interests has finally been consummated 
by the International Mercantile Marine 
Company. The Oceanic Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, operating the White Star 
Line is reported sold to the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, a large British 
concern. 4 

Early reports set the final price for 
the White Star Line at £7,000,000 or 
about $34,000,000, though details of pay- 
ments have not been formally announced. 
By its latest acquisition the Royal Mail 
adds to its already large fleet 38 vessels 
aggregating nearly 550,000 gross tons, 
including the Majestic, Olympic and, 
eventually, the Oceanic, which is now 
being planned by White Star as the 
world’s largest liner. 




















Cotton Prices Hold Firm in Face of 
Larger Crop Estimate. Wheat 
Goes Lower 
O NCE .more the Department of Ag- 

riculture has raised its estimate on 
the final output of cotton in this coun- 
try and the latest figures are not only 
the highest thus far in the present sea- 
son but represent another new high 
yield in the history of American cotton 
growing. The last estimate to be pub- 
lished sets the final indicated yield at 
18,399,000 bales, compared with the pre- 
vious Government estimate of 17,918,000 
bales and with a low estimate of only 
15,166,000 bales as of September 1. 


Cotton More Steady 


| gopreapenenyy are that consumption 
at the lower price levels is increasing 
rapidly, trade buying in large volume is 
now in evidence, cotton spindles are 
more active and actual sales in southern 
centers are about 40 per cent. ahead of 
the same period last year. 

Such factors have had their firming 
effect upon prices and future quotations 
have behaved remarkably well. After a 
temporary drop on the larger Govern- 
ment estimate, prices have recovered 
slowly but steadily and are currently 
back to levels nearly a cent above the 
low levels for the season recorded at the 
close of October. 

Compared with the steadiness in cot- 
ton, wheat quotations have been defi- 
nitely weak and prices are currently off 
about 8 cents from the levels prevailing 
a couple weeks ago. 

News reports coming into the mar- 
ket can hardly account alone for the 
weakness of future quotations but one 
of the most notable developments has 
been improvement in Argentine wheat 
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prospects. Keversing the rumors of a 
month ago that that large exporting 
country might experience a compara- 
tively short crop, more recent reports 
tell of very favorable weather condi- 
tions, and estimates on the final yield 
are once more being revised upwards. 














Machado Plans for Limitation Send 
Cuban Prices to New Highs. 
Oil Output Higher 

UGAR—The most recent and prob- 
S ably the most important develop- 
ment as regards this commodity 1s the 
announcement that Cuban production 
for the current season is quite likely to 
be once more restricted by President 
Machado in a similar decree to that in 
effect last year. 


Plans of Pres. Machado 


Present plans indicate that such de- 
cree will take the form of limiting the 
crop to a maximum exportable produc- 
tion of 4,500,000 tons, such a final figure 
being approximately 700,000 tons below 
Willet & Gray’s original estimate on 
the probable Cuban cane production. In 
addition to this actual curtailment, the 
Machado plans also call for fixation of 
the time at which grindings may begin 
at January 1, 1927. This is the same edict 
as was in effect last season and it serves 
to shorten the grinding season material- 
ly. 

Bullish Factors 


News of these proposed restrictive 
measures have come as the climax to 
such bullish factors as the disastrous 
hurricane which swept the producing 
island about six weeks ago, and still 
later reports of smaller cane production 
in foreign countries and reduced output 
of the domestic beet sugar crop. ; 

Prices have therefore rallied material- 
ly with support from trade buyers as 
well as the speculative element. Cuban 
raws have advanced to new high levels 
for the past couple years at above 3 
cents, or a basis of practically 5 cents a 
pound, duty paid. Refined prices have 
also advanced sharply and are currently 
at cbove 6.25 cents, compared with a 
low of around 5 cents a pound earlier 
in the,.gurrent year. 


ETROLEUM—After a sharp but 

temporary: reduction, domestic out- 
put of crude oil has once more started 
upward and, after rapid weekly gains, 
current figures are again-at new high 
levels in the history of the industry. 


Oil Output at New High 


The latest weekly figures show a daily 
estimated volume of over 2,370,000 bar- 
rels for the entire country, representing 
a gain of about 30,000 in daily output in 
a single week’s time and setting a new 
high record at a figure about 320,000 
barrels per day above the same weekly 
period in the previous year. 

After their rather substantial declines 
of October, prices for crude and refined 
are holding quite well but there is no 
real strength in the market and most 
of the changes in price are small and 
irregular. 


*No safety pins on" 


471226 






| figuring markets it isn’t enough to count 
people. You must know how much they can 


spend — and how they spend it! 


The eleven million people of the West constitute 
a rich and fertile market. In buying power, 
(based on per capita wealth), they are the equiv- 
alent of a market of nearly sixteen million 
average Americans. 


Money circulates freely in the West. There are 
no safety pins—real or fancied—on Western 
pockets. (Small wonder then that Oakland is 
engaging the serious attention of manufacturers, 


For Oakland is the logical point from which to 
serve this market. It lies close to the center of 
the West Coast. Ships and railroads radiate in 
all directions from this point. No other great 
city can ship freight to all the West so quickly 
or so cheaply. 


Probably this reason alone would explain why 
117 great national industries have located fac- 
tories or warehouses in this community. 


From the manufacturers’standpoint, thiscityalso 
offers hi i labor and unsurpassed working 
climate—cheap power, low cost factory-sites, 
concentrated population and primary markets. 


Do you know the potentialities of this vast 
Western empire? Are you planning ahead 
to keep pace. with Western Growth? 


It will be worth yout while to send for a book 
on “Industrial Oakland.” It is full of per- 
tinent information.Shall we send you a copy? 


This advertisement of Oakland and 
Alameda County—the West's fastest 
growing industrial d'strict —is : 
duced cooperatively by the Oukland 
Chamber cf Commerce and-the Ala- 
meda County Board of Supervisors, 










and 


“Industrial Capital of the West’’ 
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Aspecialtechnicalsur- 
veywill be prepared for 
your particular indus- 
. try, upon request from 

) a business executive. 


Market and Industrial Department Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND { assess f CALIFORNIA 


) 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 





Founded in 1852 





Fillmore was President when the Associated 
System was Founded 


Millard Fillmore was born in Cayuga County, New 
York, which is served by the original property of the 
Associated System. He went to the primitive school in 
the neighborhood three months a year and worked on 
his father’s farm nine months. 

At the age of nineteen he decided to become a lawyer. 
While in the New York State Legislature in 1831 he was 
the author of the bill passed that year abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt. 

Fillmore was President of the United States from 1850 


to 1852. In the latter year the Associated System was 
founded. 


Since then great changes have 
_ taken place in our ways of living. 


Then 


Candles and oil lamps 

Wood burning cooking stoves 

Brooms 

Sad irons 

Oven bread driers 

Butter and milk kept in cellar 

Individual steam plants in 
industry 


Now 
Electric lights 
Gas and electric ranges 
Electric vacuum cleaners 
Electric flat irons 
Electric toasters 
Electric refrigerators 
Motors driven by electricity 
from central stations 


The Associated System supplies public service to 
360,000 customers. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
61 Broadway New York 
































Pantepec Oil Co. 


of Venezuela 


a production averaged 10,000 barrels 
per day in 1923. Present production is at rate of 
{ 100,000 barrels per day. 


The Union Oil Company of California will begin de- 


velopment of 878,000 acres of Pantepec’s concession 








early in 1927. 
Shares traded in iM Descriptive 
on New York 4 0 Circular sent 
Curb Market {e 


upon request 


Te ad a a ed a aed a nm ne 


PETER P. McDERMOTT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB MARKET 


Telephone Whitehall 2890 
7 Wall Street New York 
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Current Session of Congress Fights 
Over Tax Reduction. -Crisis Looms 
‘Closer with Mexico. 
HE short and final session of the 
, 69th Congress which is currently 
igetting under way promises to be more 
interesting than had earlier been ex- 
pected. Most of the important questions 
on new legislation, such as: prohibition, 
the tariff and farm relief, will not be 
touched upon, but the active warfare 
over further tax reduction should make 
up for any thrills thus lost. 
The Mexican Crisis 
HE real seriousness of the situation 
between this nation and Mexico is 
coming rapidly to the front and is being 
more definitely realized as January Ist 
approaches. On that date, the Mexican 
Government has decreed that the vari- 
ous provisions of the 1917 Constitution 
dealing with alien land laws shall go 
into permanent effect. The most in- 
imical causes are included in the now 
famous Article XXVII of the Mexican 
Constitution of 1917. 

In this section are incorporated the 
provisions which retroactively vest the 
titles of all lands in the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and also provide that foreign 
oil and land owners in Mexico shalt 
not ‘seek the protection of their native 
governments with regard to their hold- 
ings on pain of forfeiture of those hold- 
ings to the Mexican Government, even 
though acquired since 1917. 

Such provisions, of course, are con- 
trary to all international law and would 
make void much of the foreign title to 
valuable oil property in the Mexican 
domain. It was such provisions which 
held up recognition of the present Mex- 
ican Government for so long. That Gov- 
ernment was finally recognized in 1923, 
after the famous Warren-Payne agree- 
ment had guaranteed that these unfav- 
orable provisions of the Constitution 
were void and would not be placed in 
effect. 

The Mexican Government, in an ex- 
change of notes with the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, apparently takes 
the present attitude that the Warren- 
Payne agreements were nothing more 
than the proverbial “scrap of paper.” 
It now seems probable that diplomatic 
relations between the two countries 
must be broken off if Mexico carries out 
her threat to put these laws into effect 
after the first of the year. 

















Business Continues Favorable. Re- 
ports on Wheat-Crop Conflicting. 
Rail Workers Threaten Strike 
* general, business conditions con- 

tinue a good deal above normal and 
railway traffic, wholesale trade, iron and 
steel production and many other im- 
portant lines are running far ahead of 
last year. Canada also has felt some 
of the unfavorable effects of the British 
coal strike through diversion of ship- 
ping and reduction of export trade, but 
this has been more than offset by favor- 
able factors. Healthy conditions prevai? 
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in the textile, rubber, automobile and 
sugar industries, news print and pulp 
trades are still wperating at high and 
comparatively profitable levels, and 
even the outlook for the woolen and the 
shoe industries is reported considerably 
improved. 

Reports on the agricultural situation 
are still somewhat mixed. From Mani- 
toba alone come reports that over 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat remain un- 
threshed in the fields, and unofficial re- 
ports from many of the other large pro- 
ducing provinces indicate that the har- 
vest in general was so long delayed by 
the inclement weather during October 
and early November that a large pro- 
portion of wheat is now buried under a 
few inches of snow and will probably 
be almost a total loss to the growers. 


Canadian Wheat Situation 








The Security of 


an Essential Service 


HE essential character of telephone 
service is indicated by the nation’s 


use of it: 


There is a telephone for every six peo- 
ple. There are 73,000,000 telephone 
conversations every day. 


There is an unabated demand that re- 
quires new construction involving an 
average daily cost of three-quarters of 
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; a million dollars. 
ti the other hand, officials of the 
Cc 


anadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, after careful survey in the Prai- 
rie Provinces, state that such‘reports of 
extreme damage are grossly exagger- 
ated and that the grain is not only al- 
most entirely harvested but is in much 
better condition than had been ex- 
pected. The railway estimated the total 
Canadian crop at 365,000,000 bushels in 
August, but threshing returns were so 
much better than had been anticipated 
that about a month ago the estimate 
was increased to over 400,000,000 bush- 
els. 
Canadian oats production is now esti- 
mated at 392,000,000 bushels, a consider- 


The fact that the service is an essential 
one safeguards the investment of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
whose savings have provided the facilities 
which serve the nation. 


On January 1, 1926, the book cost of 
the facilities of the Bell System was 
$2,626,270,553. These facilities and the 
nation-wide service they provide underlie 
the securities of the Bell System. 





* This investment stock can be bought in the 
open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.” 


“The People’s 
able increase over the previous estimate Messenger 


of 365,000,000 bushels. Even the new 
figure, however, is still considerably be- 
low last year’s bumper crop of more 
than 513,000,000 bushels, and is also —T 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels under the 5- 
year average production for the Do- 
minion. 
F  Mpletaene yw has recently been de- 
tracted from the American railway 
wage controversy to that which has 
been going on for some time in Can- 
ada, by the decision of over 15,000 rail- 
way workers to go on strike unless the 
railroads accede to their demands for 
a 6 per cent. wage increase. Such a 
strike would involve practically the en- 
tire steam railway system of Canada, 
and it is hoped that one of the various 
movements now under way for compro- 
mise and arbitration may be successful 
and avert any serious crisis in the na- 
tion’s transportation system. 
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‘‘Motion Pictures — 


A New Public Utility?” 


An interesting and informative article by a prominent 
motion picture authority, giving an outline of the 
foundation of the industry, its progress and future 
prospects. 




















Large Export Balance in French 
Trade. Italian Deflation. 


REAT BRITAIN—Despite a much 
more optimistic attitude on the part 
of British capital and labor, it certainly 
canmot yet be definitely said that the 
weary strike of English miners has 
come to an end. The reports of antici- 
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and shipping prices. 

The settlement on which faith was 
pinned around the beginning of the cur- 
tent month has been rejected by the 
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The Chemical Bank 
solicits not only your 
account but also the 
business and financial 
problems that go withit. 


MAKE US YOUR CONFIDANT 
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majority of the mine unions, and off- 
cials are now wearily beginning to build 
up a new basis for final settlement, 
Union edicts now allow of settlement 
with empoyers by the individual locals 
though such _ settlements must _ be 
passed upon by higher officials after the 
final group settlement and are really 
only temporary in character. Unofficial 
reports in this country state that ap- 
proximately one-third of the 1,000,000 
British miners originalty out on strike 
have returned to the mines. 


RANCE—Final returns for October 
foreign trade show the balance not 
quite 1,000,000,000 francs in favor of this 
nation, the highest export balance seen 
since the war. Exports amounted to 
6,103,000,.000 francs compared with 
4,374,000,000 francs in the same month 
of last year. Imports also increased but 
not in the same proportion. They 
amounted to 5,106,000,000 francs for. the 
month, compared with  4,476,000,000 
francs in the corresponding period last 
year. May figures were the last which 
showed an unfavorable trade balance 
and each month since then has _in- 
creased the margin of exports cver im- 
ports 
Heavy buying of francs continues as 
French capital, having its fears calmed 
by prospects of a balanced budget, re- 
turns apologetically to the fold from 
whence it fled a year or more ago. 
Present rates are around $.0365, the 
highest since early last spring and 
showing about an 85 per cent. recovery 
from the extreme low of $.0196 estab- 
lished July 20, 1926. 


GERMANY = Exemive counterfeiting 
of the German 50-pfennig piece, or 
the half-mark, has led to unofficial ru- 
mors that a new coin may replace it, to 
be made of nickel. Latest monthly tax 
collections amount to 741,000,000 marks, a 
considerable increase over the previous 
month and year. Iron output is about 
935,000 tons per month, 25 per cent. 
above the same period of 1925, and steel 
exports during the first nine months of 
the current year are reported at 3,889,- 
000 tons, compared with only 3,549,000: 
in the whole of 1925. 

TALY—Deflation continues and some 

experts now believe the lira will be 
stabilized at between 90 and 100 to the 
pound Sterling, compared with a rate 
of 112 a few months ago. Later month- 
ly trade returns show a favorable ex- 
port balance of over 60,000,000 lire, the 
best in over four years. 


Equipment Com- 
panies and Rail 
Efficiency 
By Samuel Dunn 


Editor of the Railway Age 
BBs great increase that has occurred 
within recent years in the efficiency 
of railway operation has been beneficial 
to most industries but temporarily at 
least has had a bad effect on one. This 
is the industry devoted to the manu- 
facture of railway equipment—that is, 
locomotives, cars and the special devices 
used on them. 
The last two years have been years 
of increasing railway traffic and net 
operating income. The increase of 
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freight business in 1926 has been the 
largest since 1917. Before the war an 
expansion of traffic and earnings always 
was accompanied, or immediately fol- 
lowed, by large purchases of equipment, 
but during the last two years these 
purchases have been relatively small. 


The railways had fewer freight cars 
in 1925 than in 1919, and yet in the first 
nine months of this year the number 
of freight cars put in service exceeded 
the number retired by only about 
5,200. The number installed in the en- 
tire year probably will be less than 
100,000 and by the end of the vear 
probaby will be less than the number 
retired. 


Smaller Installations 


The situation as regards locomotives 
is even more remarkable. The number 
installed in 1925 was only 1,727, while 
the number retired was 3,005. The num- 
ber installed in the first nine months 
of 1926 was only 1,664, while the num- 
ber retired was 2,222. Nevertheless the 
railways have handled the traffic of 1926 
without delays or car shortages. 


Of course, this is because they have 
been making better use of their equip- 
ment. Owing to changes of commercial 
practices, and especially “hand-to- 
mouth buying,” the average load per 
freight car has declined and the pro- 
portion of cars that have had to be 
hauled empty has increased. The oper- 
ating results secured have been the 
more remarkable because these adverse 
influences have had to be overcome. In 
1920 the average freight car travelled 
about 25 miles daily; in 1923 about 27% 
miles; in 1925 over 28 miles, and in the 
first nine months of 1926, 30 miles. This 
increase since 1920 in average miles 
traveled daily would have been equiva- 
lent, if other things had been equal, to 
the addition of about 500,000 cars to the 
total supply. 


Efficiency Increased 


EANTIME, the amount of work 

done by the average locomotive 
has been greatly increased by adding to 
its load and running it faster. 

The continuous process of installation 
and retirement has increased the aver- 
age power of locomotives and the aver- 
age size of cars, and the condition of 
equipment as a whole has been im- 
proved. There have been other factors 
of great importance. While purchases 
of equipment have been relatively small 
within the last three years, large ex- 
penditures have been made upon tracks, 
sidings, terminals, signaling apparatus, 
etc., and improved operating methods 
have been introduced, both making it 
possible to utilize equipment better. 
These things, in the face of increasing 
traffic, have made the numbers of new 
locomotives and cars that have had to 
be bought much smaller than they 
otherwise would have been. 


Even from the standpoint of the 
equipment builders, however, the situa- 
tion is not without its compensating fea- 
tures. The more each locomotive and 
car is used the faster it wears out. The 
surpluses of locomotives and cars have 
been steadily declining. There are indi- 
cations that if the heavy movement of 
traffic continues, the demand for new 
equipment will substantially increase. 
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to view in a dormant mar- 
ket, inactive stocks pre- 
pare for future advance in 
price. 


There is such a stock 
which is dormant—sound- 
ly earning—eagerly await- 
ing the ripened time to 


advance in your favor. 


Would not such a stock 
improve your account at 
this critical juncture? It— 


Is Found 


in a special report which we will 
send you—absolutely without obli- 
gation. 


Tiliman 
Surve 
Nottingham Bidg., E-48, vA 


Please send me the special report. 


THE TILLMAN SURVEY, 
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C. W. Nash, president of Nash Motors 
Company: 


“While the cotton crop was ‘too good’ 
this year, making the price too low, 
and early frost damaged some of the 
corn crop, and in the Northwest wet 
weather damaged wheat to some extent, 
I believe we will emerge from these 
drawbacks and find ourselves in a rather 
healthy position. I feel we will not be 
confronted with too much political tur- 
moil next year, and that if business 
men operate along sane and economical 
lines we are bound to have a very satis- 
factory 1927 business. 


“So far as the automobile industry 
in particular is concerned, its outlook 
is safe and sound. However, the auto- 
mobile business ‘will be done by fewer 
manufacturing concerns than in the 
past but the automobile will be made 
in large numbers and will be made 
better each year. I don’t see anything 
particularly hazardous about financing 
of automobiles for the retail buyer when 
financed on a proper basis.” 


E. W. Decker, president of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis, 
returning from the East, said: 


“I found labor well employed, and 
that high priced labor is stimulating 
both production and consumption 
throughout the country. Although 
there is a possibility that the volume 
of business in 1927 may not be quite 
as large as in 1926, there is every indi- 
cation that we will have at least a nor- 
mally prosperous year. I was told in 
the East that a satisfactory factor of the 
situation is that there are no large ac- 
cumulations of unsold goods held by 
either the jobbers or retailers.” 


Railroad executives who attended meet- 
ings of the American Railway Associa- 
ciation, asked to express their views, 
said: 

P. E. Crowley, president New York 
Central: “As I see it there is nothing 
in the railroad situation which does not 
indicate a continuation of the present 
prosperous business in 1927.” 


Edward E. Loomis, president Lehigh 
Valley: “We are hopeful for next year. 
As far as can be determined the rail- 
roads will enjoy good business in 1927 
and there is nothing in the transporta- 
tion situation now visible that can cause 
alarm.” 


Hale Holden, president Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy: “General business 
is good in our territory and it promises 
to continue in large volume over the 
year-end. Our October earnings were 
above those of October last year and 
we will finish the year with a surplus 
{more than $2,000,000 above last year.” 


E. J. Pearson, president New York, 
New Haven & Hartford: “Business in 
New England in the past few months 
has been very good and indications are 
that it will continue. We have been 
handling the biggest business in history 
and there is nothing to indicate that it 
is abnormal.” 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 






W. G. Besler, president Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey: “Our road is en- 
joying a very successful year and will 
probably have the largest gross on rec- 
ord. All classes of traffic are holding 
their own with some showing favorable 
increases and the general outlook is 
good.” 


Robert Amory, president of Amory, 
Browne & Company, a leading figure in 
the textile industry: 

“Limited stocks and rapid turnover 
are here to stay. The solution is not to 
contend against hand-to-mouth buying 
but co-operate with it. Only by intel- 
ligent acceptance of and co-operation 
with this new way of doing business 
can we obtain a fair division of the 
risks and profits. This co-operation must 
extend not only from the mills to the 
wholesalers—the wholesalers apparently 
have had more than their share of the 
risks—but through to the retailers as 
well. Furthermore there must be an 
improvement in methods of accounting 
so as properly to reflect fluctuating in- 
ventories. To sum it all up, the greatest 
need is for better methods of distribu- 
tion and accounting.” 


John M. Davis, president Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad: 


“One of the outstanding developments 
of the times is the so-called hand-to- 
mouth buying, a synonym for smaller 
inventories or stocks. You recall the 
period of inflation following the end of 
the war and how inventories were built 
up to unprecedented quantities; how 
with the sudden cessation of demand 
these tremendous stocks were left on 
hand and how painful was the process of 
liquidation that followed. 


“Economists believe that this repre- 
sents a permanent and desirable change 
in business practice. It means rapid 
turnover of stock, smaller capital in- 
vestment and reduces speculation in 
future requirements. It should in event 
of business depression, whether exten- 
sive or moderate, reduce the severity of 
the depression. It would appear also to 
stabilize employment. 

“I may say, the railroads themselves 
are following this policy and, as com- 
pared with the volume of business be- 
ing handled, they are carrying the small- 
est inventories in their history.” 


Walter Fletcher, chairman of Hecht, 
Levis & Kahn, Lid., rubber merchants 
of London, who is in the United States 
in the interest of his firm: 


“It is more clearly realized now that 
unless some action were taken by the 
British Government to insure a supply 
of crude rubber, there would have been 
an actual shortage of that commodity 
within a few years. Unlike most of the 
agricultural products of the United 
States, rubber acreage and production 
cannot be restricted within a year or 
two. A period of seven years from time 
of planting is required to mature a rub- 
ber tree.” 
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European Trade 
Showing Rapid 
Gains 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


T HE general tone of late reports from 
European business circles evidences 
a continuance of the favorable situation 
which has been prevalent throughout 
the fall. This rehabilitation of the Old 
World is in fact the outstanding feature 
of the international business situation 
and carries with it the assurance not 
only of probable improvement in our 
direct trade relationship across the At- 
lantic but also the indirect stimulus that 
will be evident in the Latin American 
and Asiatic sources of raw materials 
necessary for recovering European de- 
mand. 

The adjustment of the British coal 
strike and the clarification of economic 
relationships within the Empire during 
the Imperial Conference in London have 
been the two outstanding episodes in 
recent weeks which bid fair to put the 
sorely tried business community of the 
United Kingdom on the road toward 
much needed recovery. The October 
trade figures show a considerable sag 
below the corresponding data for 1925 
but preliminary reports for November 
indicate a more encouraging prospect. 


European Reports Favorable 


From almost all directions the Con- 
tinental trade reports are favorable. 
German industries continue to make a 
favorable showing with material in- 
creases in production in textiles, iron 
and steel, and other basic lines. Italian 
business circles are reported to “feel 
considerable ease over the latest fiscal 
measures of the government.” Money 
is already flowing more easily and the 
lull in industrial activity has been con- 
siderably modified. In France likewise 
the higher tax collections, the decrease 
in the unfavorable trade balance, and 
the stronger treasury position have all 
inspired new confidence in the prospects 
for the near future, even though the 
stiffening of the franc exchange rate has 
within the past week caused some little 
alarm for fear that the pendulum might 
be pushed too far in the other direction. 
This tendency has in fact already re- 
stricted exports. 

Spain reports a slight improvement 
over the prolonged summer depression 
and the trade balance is now showing 
a distinctly more favorable tendency. 
The textile industry as was the the case 
elsewhere on the Continent is now 
showing some sign of improvement due 
in part to the low prices of raw ma- 
terials. Spain, like other Continental 
countries, profited considerably by the 
British strike though her pick-up in this 
regard was more belated than that in 
Germany, Belgium, and France. 

The Scandinavian situation presents, 
except for certain Swedish industries, 
the only marked unfavorable tone in 
European trade circles. Denmark con- 
tinues to show low industrial activity, 
high unemployment and difficult com- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Significant Development 
in Present-Day Finance 

















OMINATING the world of finance today is the 

investor of moderate means. By concentrating 

into profitable channels his tremendous but widely scat- 

tered wealth, the investment trust has become a signifi- 

cant factor in America’s financial development —a 
factor full of promise for the future. 


Investment Trust 
Organization and Management 


explains how these trusts operate—how they are or- 
ganized and financed, how their portfolios are managed; 
their earnings and dividend policies; their many ad- 
vantages. It describes specific investment trusts and 

kindred companies of Europe and America; differences | 
between types of companies; practice in different coun- 

tries. By Leland Rex Robinson, formerly American 
Financial Trade Commissioner in London, now presi- 
dent, Second International Securities Corporation. In- 
troduction by Paul D. Cravath. 448 pages. $6.00. 


Every banker, investor, and financial administrator should 
have this book. Send for a copy on five days’ examination. 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers: 15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Before You Make 
Your Next Investment — 


AKE time before you make your next investment to in- 
vestigate the exceptional earning power of Commercial 


National Trust Notes. 


You will find few investments of the conservative type that 
can equal them either in safety or in the return that they yield. 


Send for booklet explaining how you can invest any sum from 


receive a 10% return. 


Note: Trust Notes are fully secured by mortgages on 
modern Detroit apartment and residence properties. 
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GMMERCIAL NATIONAL GMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
536 Griswold Street Detroit, Michigan 
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Safety in 
Distribution 


A great margin of safety 
lies in the distribution of 
holdings. 

It is safer to purchase 10 
shares of stock in 10 lead- 
ing diversified industries 
than to purchase 100 shares 
in just one issue. 
Unfavorable developments 
are unlikely to : ffect all ten 
at the same time. If safety 
is desired, then distribution 
is needed. 
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ODD LOTS 


for small or large 
iavestments 


Odd lots provide a means 
for the judicious diversi- 
fication of investments, 
whether large or small. 

We maintain a special 
department for odd lot 
orders, which receive the 
same careful attention as 
those for larger lots. 

Our full information 
service is also freely at 
your service for any in- 
vestment data or advice. 


Instructive booklet “Trading 
Methods” sent free on request 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Swings of 1926 Much Like 1925 and 1924 
But Average Rise Shows Slowing Down 


By J. G. Donley 





ee the last three years the specu- 
lative markets for each twelve- 
month have been shaped in a similar 
mold. It is only natural that after such 
evidence of uniformity there should 
arise a belief in continued conformance 
with the pattern of the past. Disregard- 
ing a dwindling bear element, the most 
striking thing about the present market 
situation is the marked tendency of 
trained observers to shove back further 
and further into the future the coming 
of the inevitable twelve to eighteen 
months of major downward movement 
—the real bear market. 

Analysis of the broad swings of 1924, 
1925, and 1926 reveals that each of the 
last two years has simply been a replica, 
with only minor variations, of the year 
before. The reader can follow it out 
for himself on the chart above. 

Run over the course of the 50-stock 
average and note this. Although the 
reactions of 1924 and 1925 were less 
severe than those of 1926 there has 
been marked conformity in the move- 
ments by months. For instance, from 
a high point in January or February of 
each year there has been a reaction, 
terminating in April or May. From this 
point the market has worked higher 
each year until a second downturn in 
October or November. Following this 
Fall reaction, there has been a marked 
upturn carrying over the year-end. 

Even if the current upturn on the 
Stock Exchange does not carry over 
strongly into 1927, there is already suf- 
ficient evidence to class 1926 as a year 
of similar speculative movements to 
1925 and 1924. But in the actual yearly 
gain in the 50-stock average price, 1926 
shows considerable variance from the 
records of the two preceding years. 
With regard to the periodicity of up 
and down swings during the year, it 
may be said that the 1926 market has 
gone through the same motions as in 
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the previous years, but with this big 
difference: 

Whereas in 1924, from January to 
December, there was a gain of about 
25 points in the 50-stock average, and 
in 1925 there was a gain of about 32 
points—at this writing the average of 
50 stocks is practically where it was at 
the beginning of this year. Simply 
stated, in spite of all the speculative 
activity of 1926, the market as a whole 
hasn’t gotten anywhere. 

Even though the current upswing 
carries through very strongly to the end 
of the year, with a 10-point gain such 
as was made in December, 1925, there 
will still be obvious evidence of a slow- 
ing down of the major speculative up- 
swing over the last twelve months. 

Lagging retribution often leads fool- 
ish men to sneer at the laws of Nature. 
The stock market is an expression of the 
minds of many men. And when a bull 
market goes on and on, it is only natural 
for speculators to begin to hope, and 
then to act upon the hope, and then to 
be convinced that such a thing as a bear 
market is way off somewhere in the dim 
future—perhaps never again to return. 

Lest the speculator fall too much into 
the prevailing habit of thought with re- 
gard to the speculative times, it is well 
to think often of the story of the old 
Southern darkey who was sitting on a 
rail fence in the pouring down rain after 
three days of unstinted precipitation. 
A neighboring plantation owner pulled 
up his buggy horse before him and in- 
quired, “Well, Uncle, do you thing it’s 
ever going to stop raining?” Uncle 
looked up at the dripping heavens and 
then gave voice to this bit of wisdom— 
“It always has, Colonel. It always has.” 

Everybody who is carrying specula- 
tive stocks will do well to apply Uncle’s 


reasoning to the probability of a bear’ 


market following the years of bullish 
enthusiasm. 
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Mo investors could earn bigger and steadier 
profits on their investments but for one fact:— 


They permit themselves to become sidetracked 
by the day-to-day flurries of the market. Confusion, 
hesitation and doubt follow: The result is a 
meager return, if not an actual loss. Consider how 
much better and safer is this fundamental plan 
which for years has offered the soundest and 
most consistent opportunity for increasing earnings 
on investments: 


(1) Buy securities at low tide when prices are 
below real values. (2) Hold them, ignor- 


© Your Investments 


Bring Bigger Profits 





inventions—every one of which has had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon investment opportunities. Babson Reports have con- 
stantly aided investors in these troublesome periods. 


Why? Because these reports are the result of faithful 
research and thorough statistical analysis. 


Facts—Based on Statistics 


In a single sentence you. may. get the facts and figures on a 
vital! point which is the net of a study of a vast amount 
of statistics secured at a cost of thousands of dollars. Though 
built squarely on statistics, Babson’s Reports need no statistician 
to decipher them. In plain and simple words they show how 
to make money in Stocks and Bonds. 


Even if already subscribing to an “economic” 





ing all minor fluctuations, until high tide, 
when prices are high. (3) Then sell those 
securities and veap your profits. 


Plan Followed by Shrewd Investors 


This is the plan followed by the country’s 
shrewdest investors. To get the facts which show 
the ever recurring buying and selling periods, thou- 
sands of these investors, (including individuals and 
concerns of national prominence) constantly rely 
on Babson Reports. These reports continuously 
show in clear, unmistakable language from month 
to month the factors which are shaping funda- 
mental trends in the market. Thus the investor 





Profits 
and 


Service 


By following the !ong 
swing investment plan 
you actually perform a 
service and accord- 
ingly profit. You buy 
low when money is 
needed to help stabilize 
conditions and you sell 
high when such sales 
help to check inflation. 


service, you need also a truly statistical service— 
one in which actual figures are primary. From these 
figures each investor may, if he chooses, draw his 
conclusions while securing, in addition, the recom- 
mendations of the Babson organization. Founded 
as a statistical organization, statistics have remained 
the keystone of our work. Today, in Babson’s 
Reports you get the benefit of the experience, 
growth and resources of the largest statistical 
organization of its character in the world. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 

Babson’s Reports are meant for conservative 
investors who follow the fundamental long-swing 
plan of profiting in stocks and who want to derive 
the maximum safe income from bonds. Such in- 
vestors know there is nothing in “get-rich-quick” 








is in a position to prepare for 
coming events and profit by 
the long swings. 
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GUSINESS VOLUME INDEX 
Covent Estimate 122 


Time-Tested Service 


Babson’s Reports are a 
time-tested and time-proven 
service. From their begin- 
ning—nearly a quarter of a 
century ago—they have stood 
up under actual experience 
and application. They could 
face no severer trial than 
that which they had to meet 
during the past two decades. 
Within this period have 


14 


Preliminary 
of American Business 
(Showing Business with Price Inflation Eliminated ) 





Investors and business men knowin 
swing plans, use the Babsonchart 


he importance of fundamental long- 
} ustrated above. The shaded areas 
show thetrend of business. An area of ver-expansion above the middle or 


schemes. Babson’s Reportsgive clearly and unmistak- 
ably our viewson when to buy 


16 18 or sell and what to buy or sell. 
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Begin to Plan Now for 
the Next Period 


Every time that stocks are 
a purchase for the long 
swing many investors lose the 
cpportunity, not from lack of 
intelligence, but lack of prep- 
aration. Hence we earnestly 
advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the 
next buying period to look 
into the subject at once. This 
topic is concisely but fully 
discussed in the Babson 


i 
3 
H 
3 


occurred a world-war, great 
industrial expansion, and the 
development of far-reaching 


X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of depression below the middle line— 
illustrating the Law of Action and Reaction. The other lines, as indicated,show 
the relationship of stock and bond prices to fundamental business conditions. 


booklet “Should Business 
Men Buy Stocks”? Write for 
a copy, gratis. Use coupon. 


Soe Qi qaqa Q2 oa ooaQaawege 
0 Babson’s Reports 
0 Division 76-1 

{| BABSON PARK, MASS. 


Send me gratis copy of? 
; "Should Denison Buy Stocks 7" 


i Name........ nailed adsabiael siicenienas 
0 City.e se. 
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Babsonis 
Reports 


THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Peis: 1 BABSON PARK 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Largest Statistical Community in America 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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T the present 
time when 
bond prices seem 
high and unusuai 
Future judgment and dis- 
crimination are 
of more than ever re- 
. quired in selectin 
Bond Prices investment lames 
it is helpful to have 
a clear understand- 
ing of the outlook 
for the bond 
market. 


This may be had 
from a Special Let- 
ter entitled ‘Future 
of Bond Prices,’ 
prepared for our 
clients. Copies are 
available without 
charge to interested 


Please ; 
Mention investors, bankers 
Letter No. 96 and business men. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 




















MD sss 


(or multiples thereof) 


will purchase participat- 
ing ownership in twenty- 
four seasoned and divi- 
dend - paying railroads, 
public utilities, industrials 
and Standard Oils, includ- 
ing 


New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 
United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with 
Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee. 


Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


Send for Circular F.M.-15 








THROCKMORTON & Co. 
10 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 








Men and Investments 


NE of the best known speculators 

in the Street is reputed to take no 
end of pains in investigating before 
taking on a large line of the securities 
of any concern. It has been reported 
that he has had as many as a dozen 
trained analvsts and investigators on 
his staff at times when he has been espe- 
cially active in the market. But his in- 
vestigations have usually concerned 
themselves with capitalization, balance 
sheets, distribution of securities, plants, 
products, costs and profits, and mar- 
kets, etc. They have given little thought 
to the man at the head of the enter- 
prise. One Wall Street man, however, 
recently told how an investigation of 
the man at the top of a concern in 
which he had made a considerable in- 
vestment and into which he was think- 
ing of placing a considerably greater in- 
vestment, had saved him from a costly 
mistake. Investigation of the man at the 
helm revealed that he was self-centered 
to such an extent that he withheld even 
the slightest dole of praise or credit or 
glory from his executives; he failed to 
grant the full freedom of authority to 
those in responsible positions; he made 
promises of a distribution of a small 
share in the stock to his lieutenants and 
did not make good on his word; and in 
various other ways he showed himself 
unable to win the loyalty of his workers. 
Without looking into balance sheets this 
investor was convinced that he should 
place his investment elsewhere. And 
three years after he made his decision 
based on the human equation the com- 
pany passed its dividend. It is of more 
importance, he now insists, to investi- 
gate the men at the top of a concern, 
than to study the totals at the bottom 
of long columns of figures. 


A High Yield 


Following the marked improvement in 
the earnings position and outlook for 
the company, American Woolen pre- 
ferred has moved upward from 66 to 85. 
Around 85 this 7 per cent. stock yields 
better than 8 per cent. Those who ought 
‘to be well informed on the position and 
‘prospects declare that the dividend is 
absolutely safe. But, of course, if this 
were the opinion of more than a few, 
the stock would not be selling on such 
a high yield basis. 


Brokerage Loans 


Now that the Federal Reserve Board 
has given out the confidential weekly 
statements on brokers’ loans which have 
been compiled since the Autumn of 1917, 
it is possible for the first time to get 
a long-range picture of what has been 
happening. Previous to 1922, from the 
time the compilations began, the high- 
est point reached was $1,500,000,000, in 
November, 1919. There was not much 
difference between the high points of 
1922 and 1923—both being around 
$1,650,000,000. But in 1924 the real ex- 


pansion began, with a high level of 
$1,931,000,000 and low of $1,315,000,000. 
In 1925, the high was $2,900,000,000, and 
the low was barely below $2,000,000,000. 
This year the high was $3,141,000,000, 
reached in January, and the low, reached 
in May, was $2,400,000,000. This is not 
altogether a reassuring picture. 


Baldwin Booms 


Some time ago Baldwin Locomotive 
‘was recommended here on the theory 
that the known motive power require- 
ments of the railroads would sooner or 
later result in an expanding volume of 
business. That expected development is 
slowly taking place, but it does not suffi- 
ciently explain the speculative excite- 
ment in Baldwin with huge volume and 
a rapid price advance which has carried 
the stock to a new high record for all 
time. According to Wall Street gossip 
the big incentive back of the move in 
Baldwin lies in the plans that are be- 
lieved to be under way for disposal of 
the Philadelphia property. This prop- 
erty alone is said to be worth $35,000,000, 
and even higher valuations have been 
placed upon it by certain enthusiastic 
appraisers who have, perhaps, been 
speculative-minded. Company officials 
have denied that any move is imminent, 
but they have admitted that the Phila- 
delphia property will eventually be dis- 
posed of after complete removal of ma- 
chinery, etc., to the Eddystone works. 


From a Reader 


A reader who followed the advice 
given in “Wall Street Pointers” some 
time ago on Owens Bottle, writes as 
follows: “I thank you for making me 
money. As you've been a bull on Owens 
Bottle, may I call your attention to 
‘Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., a sister. 
Having been president of a hand-made 
and machine cylinder window glass com- 
pany, my knowledge and experience ad- 
vised me to buy Libbey-Owens. Libbey- 
Owens should duplicate what Owens 
Bottle has done. They have a great fu- 
‘ture with their foreign plants.” 


Shell Union 


A year or two ago attention was di- 
rected to Shell Union Oil in this col- 
umn and broad expansion of earnings 
was predicted on the basis of the com- 
pany’s extensive holdings and compre- 
hensive development program. The 
predictions then made are being real- 
ized. The latest statement showed net 
earnings of the company and sub- 
sidiaries, after depreciation and deple- 
tion and before taxes, were $13,953,060 
in the quarter ended September 30, 1926, 
against $8,150,855 in the corresponding 
quarter of 1925. Net income, after de- 
preciation and depletion and _ before 
taxes, in the nine months to September 
30 was $31,193,437, against $19,705,864. 
Surplus after dividends was $44,727,374, 
against $27,840,288. 
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Our Weekly 
Market Letter 





Discusses Economic Ques- 
tions and contains special 
Corporate Analyses 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 1211-26 


LISTED BONDS and STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash, or 
carried on conservative margin. 


McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


67 Exchange Place 
New York 


Telephone, Hanover 3542 





UPTOWN OFFICE 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. and B’way 
Telephone, Endicott 1615 














Ae CURTISS JAMES suc- 
ceeds A. W. Krech as chairman of 
the Western Pacific Railroad Company. 
Charles Elsey, vice-president and treas- 
urer, was named a director to succeed 

R. R. Pardoe, resigned. 
E. T. Strong general manager of the 
Buick Motor Company, has been named 
to succeed the late 





Harry H. Bassett as 
President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the 
Buick company. His 
appointment was an- 
nounced by Alfred 
P. Sloan Jr., presi- 
dent of the General 
Motors Corporation. 
































Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St., New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Crleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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At the same time 
Mr. Sloan announced 
that C. B. Durham, assistant general 
manager, becomes vice-president of the 
Buick company. 
W L. STEWART, president of the 
« Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, has been elected to head the 
Union National Petroleum Company, 
organized to develop 900,000 acres of 
concessions in Venezuela, now held by 
the Pantepec Oil Company. James M. 
Douglas, chief geologist of the Union 
Oil Company, has been appointed Vene- 
zuelan manager. 

Howard Wasserman has purchased 
the New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of W. J. McCall, for $170,000. 

R. E. Humphreys, manager of the 
Whiting Refinery, succeeds William E. 
Warwick, as a director and assistant 
general manager of the manufacturing 
department of the Standard. Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. Beaumont Parks, 
vice-president, was made general man- 
ager of the manufacturing department. 

The Eastern Exchange Bank has 
elected as directors Hamilton Pell and 
E. Roland Harriman, both of W. A. 
Harriman & Company. 

Charles H. Scheppe, of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Company, has been made a di- 
rector of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
following the death of J. J. Storrow. 

Eugene W. Stetson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, and C. 
M. Chester, president of Postum Cereal 
Company, have been named directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 

ICHARD H. BROWN is now 
president of the Manhattan Electri- 
cal Supply Company of New York. 

James C. Auchincloss, of James C. 
Auchincloss, Inc, New York, was 
elected president of the National Better 
Business Bureau. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, was 
elected a director of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Arthur T. Hadley, President Emeri- 
tus of Yale University, Beekman Win- 
throp and Andrew Fletcher, Jr., are 
now on the board of the Engineers’ 
Public Service Company. 

The Guardian Trust Company of New 
Jersey has elected to its board Albert 
M. Greenfield, of Philadelphia. 
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In the spring of 1923, the spring 
of 1924, the fall of 1924 the stock 
market hovered about at a level 
within 15 points of the highest in 
histery. Investors awaiting lower 
levels missed the greatest bull mar- 
ket of all time. What appeared to 
be a selling level was in reality the 
bargain counter. 

For a full year again has the market 
remained within a few points of the 
highest level on record. Will this 
drove to be the bargain counter 
and will those awaiting lower levels 
miss another great bull market? 


€ precfal Bulletin I ree 


Mo Hill 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 
R.W.MS NEEL ,DIRECTOR 
AnAristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SF-4-47 
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insures good service 


(q) Bef 
in com. stk. 


(a) Partly extra. 
e 30. (h) Year ended 
ore charges 


Thou, ; 
Shares Book Earns. 
Out Value 1925 

201 $71 $10.24 
2,178 73 8.18 
260 162 8.78 
150 126 6.104 
2,474 38 8.19 
600 134°. 6.77# 
500 92 Nil 
610 155 19.17 
903 45 4.50 
450 141 3.37 
9,216 118 11.65 
611 11 3.90 
400 158 Nil 
3,000 71 5.84 
2,000 34 2.60 
594 25 4.73 
2,324 218 17.18 
676 215 26.93 
200 228 Nil 
1,520 132 12.14 
1,802 163 5.30 
770 62 4.658 
508 56 0.50 
252 84 66.88" 
600 35 6.008 
490 91 12.64° 
1,798 36 3.60 
332 100 4.40 
1,123 40 5.35 
930 191 21.32 
1,158 100 Nil 
335 42 3.91 
4,391 27 2.71 
2,712 9 5.67 
500 10 14.47 
342 106 4.65 
1,500 41 5.38 
3,600 110 6.89 
477 58 10.99 
1,760 12 1.602 
2,530 29 2.16 
550 144 5.053 
500 4 Nilk 
1,000 34 1.16* 
235 90 Nil 
425 170 11.55 
1,680 127 8.00 
1,935 Nil 4.02 
2,661 73 8.73 
1,613 25 1.01 
1,125 148 3.71 
370 107 12.86 
4,500 9 3.08 
100 74 10.10 
730 42 1.03° 
200 156 5.79 
7.211 41 5.12 
8,700 69 19.15 
325 20 5.06 
602 40 24.00 
651 143 30.59 
2,495 151 8.54 
125 126 7.17 
400 105 3.81 
1,330 32 16.07 
1,211 156 12.75 
350 76 3.288 
579 42 4.89 
646 13 1.56 
1,000 192 16.33 
1,673 35 3.00 
500 115 1.14 
4,366 44 5.344 
10 3,679 13 si? 


Earns. 
m=months 
$9.77, 9 m 
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2.34, 9 m 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
uly 31. 
or depletion. 


1926 
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(See page 66 for Second Section) 





Sie Guide for [ 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 


Air Reduction .......... 
Allied Chemical......... 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer, 
Amer, 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Beet Sugar.....;.. 
Ca 


Smelt. & Refin... 
Steel Fdrys..... 
Sugar Fefin...... 
i ¢) ee 
W. W. & Elec.... 
WUD i vacscsee 


Anaconda Copper:...... 
Armour & Co, (Ill.) “A” 
Assoc. Dry Goods....... 
Atch. Top & S. Fe...... 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 
Baldwin Loco... 0.00% 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 
Bethlehem Steel......... 
Brook-Manhat. Trans... 
Brook Union Gas....... 
WOW. SOO 5. cccaccccecc 
Burroughs Add Mach... 
California Packing...... 
California Pete.......... 
Central Leather pfd..... 
Certo de Pasco: ........'. 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 
Chic. Mil. St. Paul pfd. 
Childs Company ........ 
ee SOO occ casanccs 
Chryetee Core..c...kses. 


Coco-Cola 
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Col. Fuel & Iron........ 
Cor, Gat B PKC. 0500: 
Con “Gas or’ N, Y..,.... 
Continental Can ........ 
Continental Motors ..... 
Corn Prods. Refin...... 
Crucible: Steel ......6.3. 
Cuba Cane Sugar........ 
Cuban Amer. Sugar.... 
Davison Chemical....... 
Del. & Hudson ........ 


Del., Lack & West..... 


Dotee Bros, WA ss é0sses 
Du Pont de Nemours... 
Elec. Power & Light.... 


Erie 


ee 


Famous Players ........ 
Fleischmann Co......... 
Foundation Co.......... 
Freeport Texas ......... 
General Asphalt ....... 
General Electric ........ 
General Motors ......... 
Gen. Ry. Signal......... 
Geodrich, B. F'.......... 
Goodyear Tire pfd...... 
Great Northern pfd..... 


Gulf States Steel........ 


Hudson & Manhat...... 
Hudson Motor ......... 
Tnem Central ......... 
Interboro R. T......... 
Int. Bus. Machines...... 
Int. Combust. Eng...... 
Int, Brarvester ......... 


Int. Nickel 
Int. Paper 
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Kennecott Copper ...... 


Kresge, S. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended 


(r) 10% in com. stk. 
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(n) Year ended 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. ( 


Long Term 
Price Range 
117- 30; ’21-'25 
117- 34; ’20-'25 
97- 8; °15-'25 
108- 24; °15-’25 
296- 22; °15-’25 
116- 20; °15-'25 
145- 9; °15-'25 
138- 25; °15-'25 
50- 18; °19-'25 
148- 36; °15-'25 
144- 91; °15-’25 
76- 25; '24-'25 
170- 16; °15-'25 
105- 28; '16-'25 
27- 19; °19-’25 
141- 10; °16-'25 
137- 75; °10-'25 
268- 77; '20-'25 
156- 27; °15-’25 
96- 28; °15-’25 
156- 37; °17-'25 
64- 9; ’23-'25 
100- 20; °15-’25 
157- 23; °14-’25 
103- 45; ’24-’25 
137- 34; °17-'25 
33- 17; ’23-'25 
118- 28; °15-'25 
67- 23; °17-’25 
131- 36; °15-’25 
136- 7; °15-’25 
75- 32; '24-'25 
39- 8; 715-'25 
253- 8; ’21-’25 
178- 18; °19-’25 
66- 20; °15-’25 
86- 17; °20-’25 
97- 36; °15-’25 
127- 34; °14-’25 
15- 5; '22-’25 
44- 12; ’20-’25 
278- 48; '16-'25 
76- 6; °16-'25 
60- 11; ’20-’25 
81- 20; ’20-’25 
156- 83; °15-’25 
150- 93; °21-’25 
49- 22; ’19-’25 
271-105; °22-'25 
40- 17; °19-’25 
46- 7; °15-’25 
123- 40; °19-'25 
172- 32; ’23-’25 
184- 59; ’23-'25 
64- 7; °19-'25 
160- 14; °10-’25 
337-109; °15-'25 
150- 56; °24-’25 
81- 68; °19-’25 
88- 17; ’20-°25 
115- 35; ’23-’25 
128- 51; °15-’25 
193- 25; 716-25 
38- 4; °22-'25 
140- 20; ’23-'25 
126- 81; °15-’25 
39- 9; °22-'25 
176- 24; ’20-'25 
70- 20; ’22-’25 
150- 67; °18-’25 
57- 11; °16-’25 
92- 19; °17-’25 
64- 15; °15-’25 
885-110; ’20-'25 
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Prices 1926 


High Low 
1454%4-107% 
147-106 
94Y%4- 78% 
3834- 21 
63%- 37% 
114%- 914% 
119%- 90% 
152 -1095% 
47 - 40 
871%4- 65% 
15034-13954 
74 - 43% 
42%- 19 
51K%- 41% 
254%4- 13% 
54%- 37% 
161 -122 
26214-18114 
159 - 92% 
10934- 8314 
51%- 37% 
74 - 54% 
9734- 68 
4854- 29% 
1171%4- 77% 
74H- 66% 


11%4- 85% 
3034- 20% 
4634- 23% 

18314-15034 
153%-129 
47V4- 21% 

1714-157 
34%4- 15% 
40 - 22% 
12714-103% 
56%4- 32% 

17934- 7634 
3414- 1954 
9444- 50 
95%- 79 

22534-113%4 
937%- 60% 
7034- 39% 
109%- 98% 
80%4- 6814 
933- 5134 
40 - 35 
123%4- 4034 
131 -113% 
5214- 241, 
5434- 3814 
6414- 3314 
13934-112% 
4614- 3234 
6334- 44% 
6414- 4934 
82 - 423; 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended 
p) Year ended N 
Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 
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To postpone the selection of January investments until 
January is even more unwise than to pos the selec- 
tion oft Christmas gifts unl Christmas Eve... . . . 


OrrEnINGS OF 6:/ SMITH BONDS 


— 


Shain’ 
AG a SS CO aE 














the months in which interest and 

dividend payments are greatest, 
and in which maturing and called se- 
curities attain their greatest volume. 
These are the months, therefore, 
when sound investment securities are 
in greatest demand. 


J ie mona and July. These are 


If you postpone the selection of January in- 
vestments until January, vou will find your 
choice greatly restricted by persons who have 
had the foresight to make their selections in 
advance, and to reserve the issues and ma- 
turities they prefer for January delivery. 


There is another point to be considered. Each 
day that you spend seeking a suitable invest- 
ment in January costs you money. Each day 
represents a loss of interest, much or little, de- 
pending upon the amount you have to invest. 





NO LOSS TO cANY INVESTOR 
IN 53 YEARS 








For December investment or January reserva- 
tion Smith Bonds offer you the liberal interest 
rate of 614%, with State and Federal tax-free 
features that increase the yield. Each issue is 
strongly secured by a first mortgage on a mod- 
ern, income-producing city property, and pro- 
tected by safeguards that have resulted in our 


record of no Joss to any investor in 53 years. 


You now have a choice of bonds on properties 
in several of the great cities of the eastern 
United States, of maturities from 2 to 10 years 
and of $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations. 
You may invest outright or by monthly pay- 
ments of $10, $20, $50 or more. Bonds will be 
reserved for January delivery without charge. 








CONFIDENCE IN SMITH BONDS 
IS WORLD-WIDE 





In buying Smith Bonds you are dealing with 
one of the oldest and largest real estate bond 
houses in America; you are securing for your 
funds the safeguards maintained by a house 
which.has demonstrated its good faith and in-- 
tegrity, its technical knowledge and practical 
experience; which has ample capital and ex- 
tensive facilities; and which has protected its 
investors against loss for 53 years. 


You are dealing, moreover, with a house that 
has gained the confidence of investors all over 
the world. Investors in 48 states and in 33 
countries and territories abroad have bought 
Smith Bonds‘ by mail. 

Send your name and address on the form be- 
low for descriptions of current offerings of 
64% Smith Bonds, and for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety’’ and 
“How to, Build an Independent Income.” 


Ohe EF. H. SMITH Co. 


founded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING - 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


BOSTON BUFFALO ALBANY MtNNEAPOLIS 





Prrereriritiiiriittiir rT) 
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Rashes Guide for Investors 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Thou. 
Shares Book 
Par Out Value 
$50 1,210 $96 
25 1,430 28 
No 1,060 31 
100 80 168 
100 1,170 144 
No 673 58 
No 408 8 
‘No 1,895 47 
No i257 48 
100 718 100 
100 496 107 
10 1,141 25 
No 2,730 158 
25 2,046 41 
No 1,100 25 
100 206 266 
No 200 36 
100 3,832 141 
100 304 242 
100 1,571 100 
100 1,373 166 
10 3,793 15 
100 2,480 170 
25 698 36 
100 481 85 
10 2,615 18 
50 1,675 56 
50 10,000 86 
100 450 134 
50 928 61 
No 329 Nil 
50 303 107 
100 125 228 
No 3,577 22 
100 1,350 122 
No 1,155 8 
50 1,400 80 
100 100 28 
100 300 216 
100 453 153 
100 164 170 
100 87 87 
100 370 112 
No 4,200 28 
No 4,492 48 
100 100 194 
100 3,724 158 
100 1,200 163 
No 766 37 
25 20,292 40 
25 9,516 33 
No 600 40 
No 1,875 50 
25 6,578 42 
No 2,540 5 
No 1,201 22 
100 660 58 
25 400 37 
100 2,223 175 
No 2,500 70 
100 120 228 
100 (ee 
No 666 53 
100 810 170 
100 5.083 281 
100 654 143 
100 600 106 
100 998 164 
50 788 60 
50 2,290 70 
50 800 70 
5 5,527 14 
a 2,600 34 
100 127 112 


(a) Partly extra. (c) 
June 30. ‘) Year ended F a 31. 
Before charges for depletion. 


30. (q) 


2% in com. stk 


Earns. 


1925 


6.35 
4.44 
21.27 
15.98 


13.62 
2.34 
8.11 
481 

10.70 
5.40 
8.40 


5.95? 
5.80 
5.52 
14.17 


12.67 
16.14 
4.72 
18.67 
3.12 
7.24 


6.77 


9.52 
4.84) 
9.91 
6.23 
11.69 
7.10 


6.85 

0.51 

2.10 
11.68" 


2.33 
10.25 
16.16 

6.88 


14.89 
8.46 
5.85 
4.39 
5.23 
1.01 

15.09 
8.36 

16.32 
6.38 
4.72 
3.46 

12.57 
8.55 
6.02 
2.25 
6.73 
8.10 
5.86 

15.40 
9.20 

38.84 
6.74 
8.13¢ 

14.92 

12.86 


5.75 
4.27 
15.21 
8.78 
6.454 
10.55 
4.36 
9.46 
Nil 


Earns. 1926 
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) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


Section Two 


(See page 64 for First Section) 


Lehigh Valley......... 
Liggett & Myers “B”.. 
ae ae 
Loose-Wiles .......... 
Louisville & Nashville 


Beaci TUCKS i........ 
Magma Copper ....... 
Mariand Of) ........... 
Mid-Continent Pet..... 
Missouri Pacific, pfd.. 
Montana Power....... 
Montgomery Ward.... 


Nash Motors .......... 
National Biscuit....... 
Nat. Cash Register “A” 
National Lead ........ 
MN. ¥.. Arprake........ 
New York Central.. 

Mm: ©. Gane. G’St. L..... 
N. Y¥., N. 8. & Hart.. 
Norfolk & Western... 
North American....... 
Northern Pacific 


Owens Bottle ......... 


Pacific Gas & Elec..... 
Packard Motor ....... 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”.. 
‘Pennsylvania R. R..... 
Pere Marquette ...... 
Philadelphia Co........ 
Pierce- Arrow 


e@eeeeesen 


Public Service, N. J.. 
Pullman Co. 
Radio Corp. 
MN so i655 x a)0.0;0.0 
Remington Typewriter 
Republic Iron & Steel 
St. Louis-San Fran... 
St. L.-Southwestern... 
Savage Arms ........ 
Seaboard Air Line.... 
Sears-Roebuck ....... 
Sinclair Consol. Oil.... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel... 
Southern Pacific....... 
Southern Railway...... 
Standard Gas & Elec.. 
Standard Oil of N. J.. 
Standard Oil of Cal... 
Stewart-Warner ....... 
Studebaker Corp...... 
Texas Company....... 
Texas Gulf-Sulphur.... 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tobacco Products...... 


Underwood Typewriter 
WAI. PAtiic. i.e... 
United Bruit .......... 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe... 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol. . 
U. S. Realty & Improv. 
U. S. Rubber 
(OTe: 


.. Seeeeerees 
Western Pacific........ 
Western Union ....... 
Westingh’se Air Brake 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 
White Motors 
Willys-Overland ...... 
Woolworth, F. W...... 
Worthington Pump.... 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
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Div. 

Rate 
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(k) Year ended September 3 
(r) 10% im com. stk. (s) 


Long Term 
Price Range 


89- 40; 
92- 50; 
45- 10; 
144- 30; 
155- 85; 


242- 25; 
46- 15; 


61- 12; 
62- 22; 
92- 22; 
115- 42; 
84- 12; 


488- 75; 
79- 38; 


715-’25 
”19-’25 
*20-’25 
’20-’25 
"15-’25 


’21-’25 
719-’25 
"21-’25 
’20-’25 
17-25 
"15-’25 
719-'25 
*23-'25 
"23-’25 


Listed Jan. 5, 1926 


175- 38; 


57- 25; 


138- 62; 
183- 67; 


119- 50: 
74- 25; 
137- 41; 
49- 5: 
112- 34; 
60- 32: 


86- 10; 


69- 22; 
48- 6; 
123- 22; 
114- 39; 


102- 47: 
65- 36; 
155-101: 
246- 52; 
250- 8; 
171- 35; 
185- 17; 
145- 23; 
139- 70; 


47- 6; 


45- 12; 


145- 76; 


144- 76; 
84- 32; 
105- 29; 
40- 5; 
220- 50; 
117- 20; 
(e) Year Pg April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


n) Year ended October 31. 
Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Pius 


16-'25 
"22-’25 
715-’25 


’23-'25 : 
; °15-’25 
; "-S. 
; °23-’25 


"15-25 
18-’25 


3719-25 


"21-’25 
°20-’25 
"16-’25 
"17-25 
"15-’25 
°23-’25 
"18-’25 
"16-’25 


» as 
; °15-’25 
; °19-'25 
; °15-’25. 
; °21-'25’ 
s °18-'25 
3 °17-"25 
; °15-’25 
9; °17-’25 
; ’20-’25 
s °15-’25 
s 919-'25 
; 715-25 
s °15-'25 
 °15-'25 
; 719-25 
; °13-"25 
; °21-'25 
; ’20-’25 
; 719-25 
; ’20-’25 
s 21-25 
s °22-'25 


"22-"25 
"23-25 
"15-25 
"15-25 
"15-25 
"16-25 
"19-25 
°15-'25 
"16-25 
'20-'25 
'20-"25 
"16-25 
"15-'25 
"15-25 
"17-25 
°17-"25 
"18-25 
"15-"25 


Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
High Low Prices o 
93%4- 75% 91 4.2 
101%- 71 100 4.0 
48%4- 34%. 44 48 
169%4- 88 ae 
144 -118 130 4.6 
159 - 895g 100 6.0 
447%- 34 36 8.2 
633%- 4914 54 7.6 
37 - 27% 30 bes 
95 - 71%  —_— 
8634- 693% 82 6.1 
82 - 56 66 6.1 
66 - 52 55 3.8 
981%4- 74 97 3.9 
54 - 37% 41 7.3" 
17434-138 152 5.2 
463%4- 36% 41 7.3 
14734-117 136 | 
20414-130 187 5.9 
4834- 30% aS hws 
170%-139% 164 49 
67 - 42 49 10.0 
821%- 653% 79 6.3 
85 - 53% 81 49 
1337-118 128 6.2 
45%4- 31% 34 tA 
783%- 56% 60 10.0 
57% - 485% 56 6.6 
113%4- 67 110 iz 
89 - 59% 86 47 
43%- 19 23 ae 
119%- 85 , 116 LW 4 
43%4- 34%) 43... 
33%- 31%: 33 6.0 
19914-145%, 189 4.2 
61%- 32 ; S58... 
100 - 79 89 4.5 
127 - 83% 106... 
635%4- 44 55 76 
103%- 85 103 6.9 
74 - 57% 63 ks 
—- ty) 69 6.1 
51 27% 31 pope 
5834- 444%, 53 49 
247%- 1634 
14214-103 128 4.7 
110%- 96% 105 5.7 
1314-10354 117 6.0 
69 - 51 So 7.5 
4634- 37% 38 2.8 
635%4- 525% 58 3.8 
92%- 61 68 8&8 
62 - 47 52 9.9 
58 - 48 55 5.6 
52 - 39 51 an 
85 - 44% 80 5.9 
116%- 95%- 107 6.2 
6334- 43% 47 8.2 
16834-14114 163 6.1 
126 - 98 124 ae 
2481%4-150 + 221 4.6 
82 - 453% 
71%- 48% 59 6.8 
8814- 50% i _ 
15954-117 150 47 
52 - 337% 40... 
1577%-134% a das 
391%4- 3234 146 5:5 
139%4-105% 134 5.4 
9t%- 65 68 5.9 
90 - 51% 57 yh 
34 - 18 21 are 
222 -135% 193 ol 
4434- 19% 21 a 
(g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 
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HE time advan- 
tage which San 
Francisco enjoys 


over New York helps 
The Call to give its 


readers complete 
financial news on 
the day it is news. 


The Call sells more 
papers in the finan- 
cial and commercial 
district of San Fran- 
cisco than in any 
other district of the 
city. 


First in Daily (Six-Day) 
Display Advertising 
First in Evening 
Circulation 


he 


San Francisco 


CALL 
ae 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 
Herbert W. Maloney, 604 Times Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
John H. Lederer, 901 Hearst Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
Karl J. Shull, Transportation Bldg. 








homes for 
immediate 
lease 


Eight charmingly fur- 
nished six-room Spanish homes in 
the best section of beautiful Or- 
lando. Everything supplied, from 
linen and silver to grand pianos. 
Grape-fruit trees on every lot. 
Each an ideal winter home in the 
most stable and attractive section 
of Florida. Private garages. 


Nos. 1 to 8, Broadway Court 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


the owner. 
BROADWAY, ORLANDO, FLA. 







European Trade Showing 
Rapid Gains 
(Continued from page 59) 

petitive conditions, while in Norway the 
sudden rapid appreciation of the crown 
has continued the embarrassment of ex- 
port industries, the only consolation be- 
ing in the moderate improvement of 
shipping as the result of modification of 
British competition and the increased 
coal freight rates. 

The Near East and the Balkans af- 
ford slightly less favorable reports than 
western Europe with disturbed business 
conditions generally in Greece, retarded 
export movement caused by shipping 
conditions in Turkey, and generally ad- 
verse prospects for basic Rumanian and 
Bulgarian products, including petroleum, 
lumber, grain, etc. 

Business Dull in Japan 

From the Far East the reports are 
relatively less favorable than those from 
Europe. Business continues dull in 
Japan: as a result of the adverse silk 
situation. The rice crop is disappoint- 
ing and there are marked overstocks in 
paper, lumber, and other basic lines. 
The Chinese situation is likewise under 
a shadow with transportation services 
generally irregular and _ excessively 
costly. The only conspicuously favor- 
able feature is the silk situation which is 
decidedly good, especially in the vicinity 
of Shanghai. 

The Philippines report business as de- 
cidedly dull with unfavorable conditions 
further stimulated by disastrous ty- 
phoons to the south. Buying continues 
to be cautious. The only conspicuously 
promising trans-Pacific business area is, 
as usual, in Australia and New Zealand 
where business activity is rapidly get- 
ting under way as the spring season ad- 
vances. A good summer period is con- 

fidently expected because of the de- 
cidedly satisfactory prices for wool and 
other raw materials. 
Latin America Improving 

The Latin American situation is gen- 
erally spotty with Argentine and the ad- 
joining River Plate countries slowly 
improving after a long period of de- 
pression. This would seem to be the 
outstanding Latin American area 
worthy of careful scrutiny by American 
business. Brazil is likewise expecting 
a slight improvement in the near future 
as a result of a weakening of exchange 
which has been stimulating export. 
Peru and Chile also indicate moderate 
advances after the many months of de- 
pressive conditions which have hung 
like a pall over the entire West Coast. 
On the whole it would seem that the 
important South American territories 
would be well worthy of a careful re- 
survey by American trade interests 
which have quite properly been relax- 
ing their activity in those territories be- 
cause of decided slackening in buying. 

The northern Latin American coun- 
tries are far from normal, what with the 
disturbed political affairs of Mexico, the 
prolongation of Cuban sugar difficulties, 
and the reacting uncertainties in the 
smaller nearby republics. The only re- 
deeming features seem to be in Panama 
and Colombia—in Colombia especially 
where the Magdalena transportation is 
at last moving normally, though the con- 
gestion at the ports is still far from 
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Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standard lifeinsurance company 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. « 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Tit!e and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 























.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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Good Stocks to Put in 
Christmas Stockings 


“do your Christmas shopping 

early” began to appear about a 
month ago, the problem of making 
Christmas lists has been assuming larger 
proportions, until now it is one of prime 
importance and not a little worry and 
anxiety. There is at least one Christ- 
mas plan which minimizes the difficulty 
of making suitable selections for friends 
and relatives and is also endowed with 
additional and decided advantages both 
to the giver and the receiver, 

Going beyond the purely temporary 
and ordinary ideas of neckties, stock- 
ings, handkerchiefs, toy trains and jump- 
ing jacks, or even magazine subscrip- 
tions, which are of comparatively longer 
duration, the giving of high-grade secu- 
rities as Christmas gifts presents other 
advantages than mere permanence. 

Beside the permanence of the original 
capital and the creation of an asset, the 
share of stock given as a Christmas gift 
is continually repeating itself through- 
out the coming years in the quarterly, 
or even monthly, receipt of dividends. 
Giving stocks as Christmas presents is 
usually more expensive than giving 
neckties, but, at least in the case of 
one’s own family, it is a thoughtful way 
of passing on prosperous fortunes to 
one’s children, who will have the gift of 
stock long after the necktie or pair of 
stockings would have completed their 
usefulness. 

Especially in the case of the rising 
generation, this plan for a merry Christ- 
mas is a happy way of introducing the 
ideas of thrift and savings at an early 
age and instilling interest in business and 
the development of a personal fortune. 


Stocks for the Pull 


About a year ago, the writer presented 
a list of stocks from which such Christ- 
mas gifts might be selected. That list 
has increased considerably in value in 
the past year, despite the irregular trend 
of the stock market in general. In pre- 
senting the accompanying list of the cur- 
rent yuletide season, an attempt has 
been made to select stocks of strong 
companies and growing industries whose 
intrinsic value ought to increase gradual- 
ly but surely over the long term, with- 
out particular reference to what the gen- 
eral market may have in store. 

It seems quite probable that 1927 will 
witness somewhat the same sort of ir- 
regular movement in stock market 
prices that has been apparent in the 
past year, and there seems no basis for 
expecting either a spectacular boom on 
the one hand or drastic falling off in 
values on the other hand. 

It seems almost certain, however, that 
the list of stocks here presented will 
continue in the future as they have in the 
past to increase their earnings, their 


B “« since the first warnings to 


dividends and their market valuations at 
a gradual but none the less sure rate of 
development that will make them, in the 
course of years, Christmas gifts which 


By R. W. Schabacker 








Christmas Gifts That 
Last 


HE time of “desperate 

shopping” is at hand. The 
time when the “busy business 
man” finds he hasn’t even 
thought cf what to get for 
Junior, for Sister, for Aunt 
Emma, Cousin Gertie and the 
host of others. 

Instead of rushing to the 
nearest store at lunch hour 
and investing in the usual 
round of neckties, handker- 
chiefs, books, toy trains and 
walking dolls, try the method 
of giving stocks for Christmas. 

They cost a little more but 
they usually stay in the fam- 
ily; they take less “shopping” 
for the business man and 
they bring more joy and true 
thankfulness than something 
to be broken or worn out in 
a few months. Try giving 
stocks to your loved ones 
this Christmas. 




















the receiver may ever remember with 
thanks, 


All of the stocks in the accompany- 
ing list are now paying dividends, are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have very satisfactory past 
records and good prospects for the 
future. The stocks are divided into 
three classes according to their current 
selling prices. It would be well for the 
prospective donor to make his list and 
his : purchases immediately, since it 
usually requires four or five days to 
prepare the stock certificates in the 
name of the fortunate recipient. 

Packard Motor 

Packard Motor Car Company is one 
of the strongest factors in the domestic 
motor industry. It is conservatively 
managed, builds a high-grade but popu- 
lar car and appears to be one of the 
safest, as well as one of the most prom- 
ising, purchases in the motor list for 
gradual appreciation in profits and in 
market value. 

The company’s present dividend rate 
is 20 cents per share per month, or a 
total annual dividend of $2.40 per share 
per annum. However, Packard is very 
generous with extra dividends in the 
form of both cash and stocks, and dur- 
ing the past year has paid 50 cents per 
share extra in cash and 15 cents extra 
in common stock. Profits have been in- 
creasing steadily since 1921, the present 
year is the best on record and there 
seems no reason why earnings and the 
accompanying benefits to stockholders 
should not continue in future years. 













































































A Christmas List of Attractive Stocks 
Div. Earned Estimated ae Dividend 
Rate 1925 1926 Price Yield 
Group 1 (Under $40) 
Packard Motors ..........ccceese $2.40* $484 $5.27 34 7.1% 
Wright Aeroplane................ 1.00 2.85 2.75 300 3.3 
Standard Oil of New Jersey...... 1.00* 4.72 5.10 ». 25 
Continental Motors ............ - 0.80 1.60 1.30 ll 73 
Group 2 ($40 to $80) 
Associated Dry Goods ......... is aa 4.73 4.50 41 63 
International Bus. Machines...... 3.00* 4.89 5.60 ie 
Pennsylvania R. R...... insbiianiptieia 3.50 6.23. 6.90 55 64 
Timken Roller Bearing........... 4.00* 6.73 8.20 78 = 5.1 
Group 3 (Over $80) 
Famous-Players .........ccccccces 8.00* 12.90 16.00 115 7.0 
General Railway Signal.......... 4.00* 5.10 10.50 83 48 
Columbia Gas & Electric...... --- 5.00* 5.40 7.25 8 6.0 
oS errr bese keke eens 7.00 1290 1600 143 49 
aon Bes for year ended August 31. 
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Wright Aeronautical Corporation is 
the largest and strongest factor in the 
aviation industry on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Profits appear likely to be 
slightly smaller in the current year than 
the high record which was attained in 
1925, but they will still be nearly three 
times the present dividend rate of $1 
per share per annum on the very small 
amount of no par capital stock out- 
standing, which is the company’s only 
capitalization. 

Despite the comparative infancy of the 
field in which it operates, the company 
seems to be making very satisfactory 
progress and the prospects for this com- 
pany, along with the entire airplane 
industry, are almost limitless in their 
future possibilities. 


Standard Oil of N. J. 


Standard Oil Company. of New Jer- 
sey is currently retiring its’ $200,000,000 
of preferred stock through the issue of 
new debentures and additional common 
stock. The new capitalization scheme 
has temporarily depressed markct prices 
for the common to current levels around 
39, which are the lowest in over two 
years. The long term effects, however, 
should be favorable to higher earings for 
the common stock. And, although the 
dividend yield is still one of the lowest 
for any stock on the Big Board, Standard 
of New Jersey is also one of the safest, 
as well as the strongest, common stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Figures on the earnings for this issue 
in the accompanying table have been 
computed on the present amount of stock 
outstanding. On the larger amount 
which will shortly be issued, earnings 
will be reduced but will still be nearly 
four times the present dividend rate. 
Beside its currently high earning power 
which could easily sustain doubling of 
the present dividend, the company has 
a tremendous profit and loss surplus of 
about $350,000,000, giving the common 
stock a book value of about $42 per 
share. 


Continental Motors 


Continental Motors Corporation is in 
a position to benefit from development 
of the airplane field, as- well as con- 
tinued gradual expansion in the motor 
industry. It is the largest concern in 
the United States which manufactures 
gasoline motors exclusively, and pro- 
duces a very wide variety of engines for 
utilization in almost every profitable in- 
dustry or activity. Capitalization con- 
sists only of about 1,760,000 shares of no 
par capital stock following an issue of 
about $7,000,000 in bonds. 

The company’s profits have been 
growing steadily for the last five years, 
and the slight decrease in net income 
which is expected for the current year 
will be due almost entirely to th: ex- 
traordinary expense inv-'<ca in develop- 
ment, productie= and marketing of the 
compar;’s new Argyll _ single-sleeve 
vaive motor which is expected to prove 
somewhat revolutionary in the motor 
field. The company is a strong one and 
the current dividend yield of over 7% 
appears very satisfactory. 

Total net income of Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation reached a record 
high for the company’s history in 1924. 
This was due largely to payment of ac- 














$80,000,000 
in Dividends Paid To 
Owners of Cities Service 
Common Stock 








On November 1, Cities Service | 
Company paid the 169th div- 
idend on its Common stock. 
From Jan. 1, 1911, to Sept. 30, 
1926, total monthly dividends 
of $80,888,120 in cash or stock 
or the equivalent were paid to 
owners of Cities Service Com- 
mon stock. 


When you invest in this sea- 
soned, 16-year-old security at 
its present price you get a yield 
of over 814% in cash and stock 
dividends. 


Mail the coupon for full information. 


herty 





GO'WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me full information about Cities Service 
Common stock. 
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The amazing increase 
of Tampa’s foreign 
commerce during the 
past five years is an in- 
dication of its growth. 






































"lo economical advantages 
of Tampa’s position as a 
world port are rapidly becom- 
ing recognized. This is indicated 
by an increasing annual port 
business which reached a $100,- 
000,000 volume in 1925. For 
the first six months of 1926 it 
reached $83,000,000. 

Tampais a regular port of call 
for seventeen foreign and coast- 
wise steamship lines. It ships 
more phosphate than any other 
port in the world. Docks are 
equipped with efficient laborsav- 
ing devices and a mild climate 
permits all year operations. 

Thereis opportunity inTampa 
for ane and general busi- 
ness, manufacturing and distri- 
buting, and what is no less im- 
portant, exceptional health, re- 
creationand consequent fullness 
of life. It is the center of the 
Nation’s winter playground — 
Southern Florida—aregion blessed 
with a wealth of basic resources 
and great consuming markets. 


Key City to America’s 
New Trade Territory 


Acomprehensive survey of Tampaand Southern 
Florida will be prepared for interested execu- 
tives upon request. It will be based solely upon 
specificup-to-date data, presented from the stand- 
poet your needs. Please make your request 
‘or this survey on your business stationery. 


Industrial “Department 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 











ie Ys 
weeny Greatest City 
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Listen in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday evening 
between 9 and 10 o’clock (Eastern Standar 
Time) and enjoy an entertaining program. 











A good stock 


now and then, for special reasons, will 

sell very low. It is a bargain. American 

Securities Service investigations have just 

located such a stock—a basic industry, an 
old-established company, a stock which for 
special reasons is cheap. To acquaint you 
with the valuable service investors are 
obtaining from us, this sample report sent 
free. Simply ask for “Special.” 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg. New York 























SALES DIRECTOR—Man of high character 
as sales director for well-established business, 

i very high quality women’s dresses di- 
rect to wearer, through resident saleswomen. 
Liberal salary; additional earnings through in- 
creased profits. Box 416, FORBES. 
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cumulated dividends on preferred stock 
of Lord & Taylor in which Dry Goods 
owns a controlling interest. Such ac- 
cumulated dividends are now entirely 
paid up, but actual profits from the com- 
pany’s chain of dry goods stores con- 
tinues to increase and has been steadily 
on the up-grade since 1920. 

The company has no funded debt and 
after about $20,000,000 of preferred stock 
the sole capitalization is a comparative- 
ly small issue of less than 600,000 shares 
of no par common. Dividends on the 
latter are being paid at the rate of $2.50 
per share per annum, on which basis 
the stock gives a dividend yield of well 
over 6% despite the fact that the regular 
dividend is being earned about twice 
over, 


International Business Machines 


International Business Machines Cor- 
poration is one of the largest factors 
in the production and sale of time re- 
corders, time clocks, computing and 
tabulating devices and other equipment 
for corporation records and statistical 
accounting. Profits have increased rap- 
idly, but there seems no reason to be- 
lieve that the modern tendency toward 
greater systematizing of accounts and 
business methods will reach its peak for 
many years to come. Given a continua- 
tion of this modern tendency in busi- 
ness, it seems logical to expect a contin- 
uation of the upward trend in this com- 
pany’s earnings. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
needs no introduction as one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest and _ strongest railroad 
systems. Total trackage operated is 
nearly 30,000 miles, and traffic is not 
only dense but well classified. The com- 
pany’s management has always been 
quite conservative, but the recent in- 
crease in the common stock dividend 
from $3 to $3.50 per share per annum 
may be an indication that shareholders 
may expect more generosity in the fu- 
ture, especially in view of the intima- 
tion that considerable of this company’s 
future additions to capital will come 
through the sale of stock. 

Net income has been increasing 
steadily since the deficit year of 1920, 
and the present year even promises to 
go ahead of 1925, which was the best 
thus far in the company’s history. 
Profit and loss surplus, together with 
various reserve funds, amounts to well 
over $500,000,000, and actual book value 
for the common stock is nearly $90 per 
share. Considering that the increased 
dividend is still being earned practically 
twice over, the current dividend yield of 
about 6%% seems very attractive for 
such a strong railroad issue. 


Timken Roller Bearing 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
has a practical monopoly on production 
of tapered roller bearings. Net income 
has been somewhat irregular in recent 
years, due in large measure to experi- 
mental work which is just beginning to 
give signs of eventual but very generous 
returns. Previously, the company’s 
chief market was the automobile indus- 
try, but it is now planning to protect 
itself against seasonal declines in this 
field by the application of its roller 
bearing principle to railway cars and 
equipment. The possibilities in this ad- 
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ditional field are, of course, tremendoys, 
And, although the market value for the 
common stock, which is the company’s 
only capitalization, has already advanced 
considerably, it still does not appear 
over-priced for the long pull. 


Average earnings for the past four 
years have been nearly $6 a share, but 
it appears very probable that 1926 profits 
will be well over $8 per share, or more 
than double the current regular diy- 
idend rate of $4 per share per annum. 
The company has also been in the habit 
of declaring extra dividends regularly 
which bring the dividend payments to a 
total of $5 per share per annum. 


Famous Players 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation is 
perhaps the largest and strongest factor 
in the motion picture field not only in 
this country but throughout the world. 
Its development has been almost spec- 
tacular along with that industry, but 
the company is conservative, well man- 
aged and it seems reasonable to expect 
continued gains not only in current 
profits but in the values for the com- 
pany’s securities. 

Net income has been on the up-grade 
almost steadily ever since incorporation 
in 1916, and the present year promises 
to set another new high record in the 
company’s history. Per share earnings 
will be reduced somewhat, due to a 
stock dividend and to the offering of 
additional and valuable subscription 
rights to previous holders during the 
present year. 

For purposes of comparison, the earn- 
ings noted in the accompanying table 
are based on the shares outstanding 
during most of the past two years, but 
on the increased amount of common 
stock to be outstanding 1926 earnings 
will probably be only about $12 per 
share. Even at this comparatively low 
level the regular $8 per share per an- 
num dividend is being earned with a 
very satisfactory margin, and the divi- 
dend yield of 7% is further increased 
by the proposed payment each year of 


$2 per share extra either in cash or in 
stock. 


General Railway Signal 


General Railway Signal Company is 
perhaps the largest factor in its field 
and is currently benefiting by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission order 
for installation of automatic safety 
devices on all Class I railroads in the 
United States. Although the company 
has already shown very rapid gains in 
net profits the work which must even- 
tually be done is only in its primary 
stages. Beside this particular windfall 
for the company, its normal and regular 
business assures it of a satisfactory in- 
come. And, although the stock is of a 
somewhat speculative flavor, it appears 
to have very attractive possibilities for 
further market enhancement from this 
standpoint. 

From a moderate deficit in 1921, net 
earnings have advanced rapidly and, 
needless to say, the current year prom- 
ises to set up a new high record, with 
earnings considerably more than double 
those of last year. The company’s reg- 
ular dividend rate is only $4 per share 
per annum, but there have been quarter- 
ly extras of 25 cents and 50 cents per 
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share ever since the company’s profits 
began to increase rapidly. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Company 
has practically completed its combina- 
tion with the Ohio Fuel Corporation 
through exchange of stock, and the new 
common has only recently been listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. For 
purposes of comparison, the per share 
earnings noted in the table have been 
computed on the previous amount of 
common stock outstanding. The amount 
to be outstanding is considerably greater 
and may reduce per share earnings 
moderately, but the additional profits 
of Ohio Fuel should do much to make 
up the reducing factor. 

The company is one of the largest 
and strongest utility groups in the coun- 
try and has a most attractive record of 
almost constantly expanding gross and 
net profits over a period of the last 
ten years. Along with Ohio Fuel, it 
serves a large diversified and well pop- 
ulated section of the country and also 
controls very large resources of oil, gas 
and coal lands. 

The company. has recently increased 
its dividend rate to $5 per share, and, 
although the current yield is only about 
6%, prospects for continued growth of 
gross and net earnings in the coming 
years give the stock considerable at- 
traction as a long pull investment. 


U. S. Steel 


The United States Steel Corporation 
is well known as the worlds’ premier in- 
dustrial enterprise. It is unquestionably 
the strongest and largest steel com- 
pany in the world and has reserves and 
profit and loss surplus accounts of near- 
ly $1,000,000,000, with a book value of 
over $280 per share for the common 
stock. 

Net income is subject to comparative- 
ly small fluctuations, and the present 
dividend rate of $7 per share per annum 
has been earned on an average of well 
over double through the last decade. 
The present year gives promise of be- 
ing close to the highest peace-time 
profit levels and it is almost a truism 
to state that the future prospects for 
the company indicate a continuation of 
the gradual increase in net earnings and 
financial assets behind the company’s 
securities. 

Although the dividend yield at current 
levels is only about 5%, the stock rep- 
resents one of the most conservative 
and valuable stock gifts that might be 
included in a letter to Santa Claus. 


Final Garment Strike Settlement 


ITH final ratification of the some- 

what one-sided agreement be- 
tween unions and employers, the long 
20-week strike in the New York gar- 
ment trades appears to have come to 
an end. Perusal of the various clauses 
brings out more strongly the advance 
opinion, here expressed in the previous 
issue, that the settlement is a virtual 
victory for the employers. 

The striking workers have abandoned 
their original and enthusiastic demands 
for a five-day week and a higher scale 
of wages. In addition, the unions have 
been forced to accede to employers’ de- 
mands that they be granted the right 
to a 10 per cent. dismissal in their shops 
per annum. 














Investors’ 
Book¢f Booklets 
Department 





Diversified Trustee Shares—A circular 
describing the advantages of this form 
of investment will be sent free upon re- 
quest to Throckmorton & Company, 
members of New York Stock Exchange, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Financing the Building Industry—An 
interesting speech by S. W. Straus, 
president of S. W. Straus & Co., de- 
livered before the American Construc- 
tion Council has been reprinted in an 
attractive pamphlet which will be sent 
free upon application to either their New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices. 

8 Per Cent. with Safety—Is the title 
of a booklet issued by the Refunding 
Mortgage Corporation of New York, 
120 Broadway. Sent free upon request. 

The Oil Trenmd—An analysis and 
survey of the petroleum situation, show- 
ing the phenomenal expansion of this 
industry, prepared by Hartshorne, Fales 
& Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 71 Broadway, New 
York, and will be mailed free on applica- 
tion to them. 

Weekly Market Letter—Discussing 
economic questions and _ containing 
special corporate analyses, will be sent 
free on application to McClave & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
67 Exchange Place, New York. 


Trust Notes—The Commercial Na- 
tional Company, 536 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Michigan, have prepared a 16- 
page book explaining investment in Trust 
Notes. Sent free on request. 

Profitable Investment in Miami— 
Davenport & Rich, Miami, Florida, will 
be glad to send a descriptive circular on 
investments based on Miami property. 


Some Financial Facts—A booklet giv- 
ing interesting figures on telephone se- 
curities can be obtained on application 
to Bell Telephone Securities Co., Inc., 
195 Broadway, New York. 

Should Business Men Buy Stocks ?— 
A booklet covering this subject compre- 
hensively, has been prepared by The 
Babson Statistical Organization, Babson 
Park, Mass., and will be sent gratis on 
request. 


A Pleasure Program—lIs the pleasant 
name of a descriptive circular issued by 
the Sarasota Chamber of Commerce, 
Sarasota, Florida. 

7 Per Cent. Plus—Issued by the Pre- 
mier Guaranteed Mortgage Bond Cor- 
poration, 347 Madison Avenue, will be 
sent gratis to those interested in this 
form of security. 

Remunerative Investments—A_ booklet 
offering a diversified list issued by 
George M. Forman & Company, 112 
West Adams Street, Chicago, will be 
sent to any inquirer. 


Don’t Put All Your Eggs in One 
Basket—A circular on distribution of 
security holdings, prepared by John 
Muir & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, will be sent free upon re- 
quest. 
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Forbes’ Greatest Value to 
You is in Your Constant 
Use of Forbes for Handy 


Reference! 
Forbes is worth more to you than P te 
can get from a single casual reading 
of each issue as you receive it. To 
e you greater service, we are offer- 
g a limited number of Binders in 
which you can have inserted each 
issue as it is received. 
Mail the coupon with $2.00 for each 
Binder wanted—each holds 12 issues, 
and is easily refillable if you don’t 


care to use it as a t binding 
in your reference tena 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave. New York 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 

120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen : 

Send Me occccsccce binders for the 
Forbes Magazine postpaid, for which I 
enclose 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. {Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


RATES $3.50 


Write for descriptive literature. 


413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Sa. 
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ee 
Of Your Own 
By 1938 


By beginning in 1926 to in- 
vest $10 a month in 54% 
Guaranteed PRUDENCE- 
BONDS and compounding 
the interest semi-annually 
for 12% years, you will have 
an income of $10 a month 
and in addition you will 
have saved $2,150 by 1938. 
There is nothing finer to 
plan in 1926. Let us tell you 
more about it. 
Ask for Booklet 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under SupervisionofN.Y.StateBanhing Dept. 
NEW YORK “ BROOKLYN 
331MadisonAve. 162RemsenSt. 


mn Mail for Booklet 
P.M.961 





Name 


Address 
© 1926 P. Co., Ine. 





























KANE, BROOKS & CO. 
INVESTMENTS 


7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


























PREMIER 
GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BOND 
CORPORATION 
347 Madiscn Ave., New York 
Send for— 

Our Illustrated 
Booklet 


"7%, Plus” 


























REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 
William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
managers for corporations in locating and in- 
vestigating men for responsible positions, con- 
stantly has from 50 to 100 positions open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1,500 to $15,000 
a year. Complete information upon request with- 
out obligation. . Strictest confidence observed. 
Not an agency. 

WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 

80 Federal Street, Boston 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


A 


American Locomotive Co.—William 
H. Woodin, president, is reported to 
have declared that a merger of the 
American, Baldwin and Lima Locomo- 
tive companies would be impossible. 
The merger would produce a monopoly 
on the manufacture and sale of loco- 
motives, he said, which could not stand 
up. 

American Woolen Co.—Suspended 
night work at Baltic mill. A full force 
is working on the day side. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 12% cents on 
the original series preferred. stock, pay- 
able Dec. 31 to holders of record Nov. 
30. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
I. C. C. denied application of Texas, 
Panhandle & Gulf and Pecos & North- 
ern, subsidiaries, to construct new lines. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad.—Stock- 
holders will vote on increasing the au- 
thorized common to $100,000,000. If rat- 
ified preferred and common stockhold- 
ers of record Nov. 30 will be given the 
right to subscribe to $13,756,500 of the 
new common at $100 (par) a share to 
the extent of one share for each five 
shares held. Declared extra dividend 
of $1.50 and the regular semi-annual 
dividend of $3.50 on the common. 

Baden Anilines Works (Germany)— 
Cable from Berlin said: “A new 
method of manufacturing steel by chem- 
ical process, which it is predicted may 
revolutionize the steel industry, was an- 
nounced here. Patent for the new 
process has been granted to the Baden 
Anilines Works.” 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—R e - 
ceived. order from Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for 75 passenger locomotives, mak- 
ing total of 182 engines valued at $12,- 
300,000 booked in first three weeks of 
November. Rumor of formation of a 
real estate subsidiary which would 
acquire properties in Philadelphia val- 
ued at $30.000.000 and upward was de- 
nied by President Vauclain. 

Bayuk Cigars, Inc—Opened plant in 
Philadelphia. 

Bucyrus Co.—Declared extra dividend 
of 1% per cent. and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent. on the 
common. 

Central Leather Co—Managers un- 
der the plan and agreement for re- 
adjustment stated that more than a ma- 
jority of each class of stock has been 
deposited under the plan. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Property was sold at auction to repre- 
sentatives of Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
and the National City Company of New 
York for $140,000,000, or $17,500,000 in 
excess of the upset price. The reor- 
ganization managers were the only bid- 
ders. Immediately after the property 
was struck off to them the bidders as- 
signed their bid to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Pacific Railroad Co., by 
which name the company will be known 
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hereafter. The reorganization plan 
was submitted for court approval simul- 
taneously with the sale. 

Cities Service Co—Called for pay- 
ment Dec. 29, 1926, at 102 and inter- 
est, $2,000,000 of convertible debenture 
7s, Series D, due Jan. 1, 1966, at the 
New York Trust Co., New York. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Production is run- 
ning at the rate of 750 cars daily, or 
3,200 each 4% day week. Motor trade 
circles are hearing rumors that a com- 
plete change in passenger car products 
is contemplated, and that next year 
there will be introduced a lightweight 
medium-priced line of six-cylinder pas- 
senger cars to replace the present four- 
cylinder line. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—The- 
atre in new Paramount Building, Times 
Square, New York, was opened for- 
mally. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co.— 
Declared a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent., payable Jan. 10, 1927, to holders 
of record Dec. 30, 1926, subject to ap- 
proval of stockholders and the State 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Cut 
tire prices 15 to 20 per cent. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Lowered prices on 
tires and tubes from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Freed-Eisemann Radio Corp.—Reports 
retail sales for October of over $2,000,000, 
a new high monthly record. 

General Electric Co.—Announced that 
a new design of automatic arc welder 
has been introduced. It is claimed that 
the new device will perform the opera- 
tions more rapidly and with greater ac- 
curacy than was possible by an expert 
hand operator. . 

General Motors Corp.—For the first 
ten months of 1926, sales to dealers ag- 
gregated 1,112,170 cars, against 708,411 
in 1925, a gain of 57 per cent. Retail 
sales in same period were 1,061,368 
against 710,670 last year, or an increase 
of 49 per cent. Will have assembly 
plants in operation in Singapore and 
Kobe by April, 1927. Chevrolets will 
be turned out at first and possibly other 
General Motors lines later on. 

Gimbel Bros., Inc—Opened new 12- 
story store in Philadelphia. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Reduced prices 
for tires about 10 per cent. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Suit to 
recover more than $15,000,000 alleged 
to have been “wrongfully removed” 
from assets of the corporation and to 
oust from the management Clarence 
Dillon of New York and John Sherwin 
of Cleveland, bankers, was filed in Com- 
mon Pleas Court at Akron, Ohio, by 
nine stockholders. Frank A. Seiberling, 
former president of the company, is re- 
ported to be behind the move. 

International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Voted to issue 32,307 shares of 
new stock to be offered for subscrip- 
tion to stockholders of record Dec. 2 
at $47 a share to the extent of one new 
share for each 20 shares held. The 
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right will expire Dec. 22. Proceeds are 
to be used to finance the development 
of the corporation’s business abroad. 
Entire issue of additional shares was 
underwritten in England. 

International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Shipping Board declined offer of $4,0U0,- 
000 made by the Atlantic Transport Co., 
q subsidiary, for the “Leviathan.” 


Middle West Utilities Co—Sold in- 
terest in Indianapolis Light & Power 
Company to group headed by Harley L. 
Clarke. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)—Pre- 
ferred stockholders will be given pref- 
erential rights to subscribe to the issue 
of $120,000,000 20-year 5 per cent. de- 
bentures which are being offered by J.P. 
Morgan & Co. at 100%. In making in- 
dividual allotments, preference as among 
such preferred stockholders is to be 
given to those whose applications were 
received and who undertook to surren- 
der their stock at the office of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. on or before Dec. 6, 1926, for 
sale to the company at 115 flat. Denied 
reports of completion of negotiations 
with Prairie Oil & Gas Co. for con- 
struction of a gas pipe line from Texas 
Panhandle oil field to Denver. It was 
admitted, however, that such a project 
had been discussed. 

Studebaker Corp.—Awarded contract 
for $350,000 addition to South Bend 
plant. Announced that for every car 
sold in November and December, 1926, 
in the cotton belt, Studebaker would 
purchase a bale of cotton at the mar- 
ket price and store it for at least six 
months. 

Union Tank Car Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved increase in common from $25,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000. 

United States Steel Corp.—American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. a subsidiary, 
received tentative contracts for  be- 
tween 5,500,000 and 6,000,000 boxes of 
tin plate, equivalent to 275,000 to 300,- 
000 tons, from the American Can Co. 
and Continental Can Co. Value of con- 
tracts is estimated at more than $28,- 
000,000. 

Universal Pipe & Radiator Co.— 
Called special meeting of stockholders 
to vote on readjustment of capitaliza- 
tion in connection with plans for the 
retirement of the preferred stock. 

Warner Bros. Pictures Corp.—Vita- 
phone Co., a subsidiary, increased its 
capital from $500,000 to $10,000,000. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Received contract for a 45,000-horse- 
power steam turbo-generator from Stone 
& Webster, Inc., for the plant of the 
Virginia Electric and Power Co. in Nor- 
folk. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Directors 
have ordered the revaluing of stock of 
F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd., of Eng- 
land, the majority of which is held by 
F. W. Woolworth Co. of New York. 
The English subsidiary is a private cor- 
poration, and no stock has changed 
hands in several years. The directors 
therefore decided to revalue this stock 
each year on the basis of book value. 
The increased value will be shown in 
“securities owned” account and credited 
to surplus in the annual statement at 
the end of 1926. At the end of 1925 the 
amount covered by this resolution was 
$11,098,866. 


























DOWN into the earth 
of Vermont men go 
with electric drills tocut 
blocks of smooth stone 
from one of the greatest 
marble deposits in the 
world. Unusually acces- 
sible, of such quality 
thatitis shipped through- 
out the United States 
for the finest building 
projects, Vermont mar- 
ble offers a striking in- 
stance of the most 
advanced methods of 
quarrying. The need for 
utmost precision in 
channeling and cutting, 
the long distances 
which separate port- 
able quarrying devices 
from their sources of 
power, encourage the 
selection of electricity 
as the motivating power 
for a wide variety of 
quarrying tasks. Relia- 
bility of power supply 


and flexibility of gen- 
erating capacity, inher- 
ent in central station 
service, meet peaks of 
activity without diffi- 
culty.Constant, healthy 
demand has justifiedthe 
active extension of elec- 
tric service to this im- 
portant industry by the 
operating companies of 
the New England Pub- 
lic Service Company, 
subsidiary of Middle 
West UtilitiesCompan;. 
Vermont’s marble in- 
dustry,examplé of New 
England’s industrial 
leadership, likewise typ- 
ifies the long list of es- 
sential industries — geo- 
graphically and occu- 
pationally diversified— 
served by opcrating 
companies of the Middle 
West Utilities Company 
in 1,740 communities 
and nineteen states. 


‘MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street -Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Select 
Your January 
Investments 


NOW: 


Before planning the 
reinvestment of your 
January funds send 
for descriptive circu- 
lars of the current 
Milton Strauss Cor- 
poration First Mort- 
gage 612% Gold 
Bond offerings. 


Reservations made 
now can be delivered 
any time during the 
month of January. 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 
ssessssasssssX> OU PO Nassssseseseee 


Please send me descriptive cir- 
culars of your current offerings. 












Name 





Address 





City. 











BY A MAGIC CITY 


NTOLD millions of dollars 


have found profitable invest- 
ment in the permanent construction of Miami. 
Office buildings, apartments, hotels and resi- 
dences have sprung up atthe urgent demand 
of a steadily-growing population. 

In consequence especially attractive opportunities 
arise for investment in First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds yielding 8%. 

Throughout the North our clients of long standing 
find their lozal opportunities less attractive; 8% with 
complete safety is not available everywhere. But our care in 
selecting securities is so rigid that our present officers, in ad- 

vising the placing of many millions of dollars 


in Miami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for 20 years without loss. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet F.M. 





214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Favorable Trade Balance 


Bos exports and imports of the 
United States show material gains 
for the month of October according to 
the preliminary report on foreign trade 
of the Department of Commerce. Ex- 
ports for the month amounted to $457,- 
000,000, a new high record for the year. 
This figure shows a gain of about 
$9,000,000 over September exports, but 
is nearly $33,000,000 less than exports for 
the same month last year. 

Imports into this country for October 
amounted to $383,000,000, a gain of about 
$40,000,000 over the previous month and 
approximately $9,000,000 larger than Oc- 
tober of last year. 

The resulting balance of trade for Oc- 
tober was about $74,000,000 in favor of 
this country, which is the second larg- 
est favorable monthly balance thus far 
in 1926. September still holds the year’s 
record with a favorable balance of 
slightly over $100,000,000. 


Merchandise Movement 


October: 1926 1925 
rrr $383,000,000  $374,104,000 
Ee eee 457,000, 000 490,609,000 

en months ended 

October: 

SER. Kbdbks a udeansses $3,705,092,062 $3,453,606,000 
ME ecckscsweseceen 3,866,488,076 3,993, cor 7 ,000 


Chicago Power Lights 
Lamps in Boston 


| ag tray power was received in 
Boston recently from Chicago, the 
first time a test of the kind had been 
made over so great a distance. The ex- 
periment, which linked up the power 
system of the entire northeastern 
quarter of the country, was designed to 
demonstrate the feasibility of power in- 
terchange between companies. 

Electric lamps in the Back Bay dis- 
trict of Boston were lighted for a time 
by power from Chicago, while more than 
a dozen light and power companies 
were linked in the 1,000-mile hook-up. 
Among the companies participating were 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago, the American Gas and Electric 
Company, the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, the Metropolitan Com- 
pany of Reading, Pa.; the Hudson 
Power and Light Company and the 
Boston Edison Company. 

The line of power communication ran 
through the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
down the Ohio Valley into Pennsyl- 
vania, thence up to the Adirondacks and 
eastward through Vermont and New 
Hampshire, down into Western Massa- 
chusetts, connecting with the New 
England Power and Boston Edison cir- 
cuits at Sudbury. All the cities and 
towns supplied with electricity by these 
companies and subsidiaries were fur- 
nished with power from the joint 
source. 


The largest single bank order in the 
history of the National Cash Register 
Company has been received from the Han- 
over (Germany) Saving Bank, J. H. Bar- 
ringer, vice-president, announced. The 
order is for thirty-two new type of bank- 
ing machines, valued at $116,625. 


Judge Oliver R. Beckwith, of Hart- 
ford, was appointed president of the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Com- 
pany, to succeed the late Archibald G. 
McIlwaine. 
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KAY 
COPPER 


Listed on New York 
Curb Exchange 


Booklet K-19 on request 


Kay Copper Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 3580 























The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 
‘Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obliga- 
tion to the correspondent. In writing, 
lease mention Bache Review. 
mt for three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Established. 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


@ Broadway New York City 























Are 
MOTORS 
A BUY—YET? 


In the face of individual strength in many sections of 
the stock market, motor stocks have ieaoed 6 perceptibly— 
some issues reaching new lows. 

Production is declining, it is true. But, price cutting 
has practically ceased. The turn of the year, with the 
automobile shows ahead, is near. 


A BUY NOW 

Has the increased competition in the motor industry 
been fully discounted by the present decline? Can we 
look for a buying demand ahead, similar to that of a 
year ago? 

These questions are answered in a NEW bulletin dis- 
cussing the motor situation and making specific recom- 
mendations. Copies are available for distribution FREE. 
Simply ask for FD-15. 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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tion to the electric railway in- 
dustry is becoming more clearly 
defined, according to views expressed 


T position of the bus in its rela- 


in transit circles. Where formerly the 
bus provided unrestricted competition 
with established street car systems, reg- 
ulation has resulted in consistent fare 
structures. Now the operation of bus 
lines where they are economically 
justified is considered the mark of a 
progressive electric railway company. 


In a small percentage of cases, the 
bus in recent years has replaced street 
car lines, the construction of which was 
not justified by subsequent events. 

Their most important use, however, 
has been found to be in districts where 
trafic is so light that construction of 
electric railways would not be justifiable, 
or as feeders to established electric 
lines. It has been found also that 
buses may be used in sections where 
the construction of electric lines would 
not be welcomed. 

The extent to which the electric rail- 
way industry has recognized the value 
of buses is attested by the growth of 
bus fleets operated by these utilities. 
There are now 336 electric railways 
operating about 6,400 motor buses over 
14,907 miles of route. 

This represents an increase of eighty- 
five companies, about 2,000 buses and 
2,800 miles of route since October, 1925. 
In 1924 there were 138 companies oper- 
ating 1,880 buses over 2,355 miles of 
route, 


Telephones and Depressions 


HILE public utility service as a 

general thing is affected less by 
business cycles of prosperity and de- 
pression than commercial business, the 
telephone, perhaps, is affected least of 
all. Statistics of telephone traffic over 
a period of years have shown that while 
the telephone responds in a certain de- 
gree to an increase in business prosper- 
ity, yet it reflects booms or depressions 
only to a limited extent. 

A chart recording telephone traffic 
over a number of years shows no ab- 
rupt hills and vales such as other busi- 
ness charts indicate, but rather a steady 
increase year after year no matter 
whether general business is good or 
poor. 


Huge Power Cables 
Under Mississippi 

HE three heaviest electric cables 

ever built, sheathed in lead and ar- 

mored with steel, have recently been 

sunk beneath the waters of the Mis- 

sissippi to carry current from the Ca- 

hokia station across the stream to St. 
Louis. 

Each cable weighs twenty-seven tons 

and was handled on an iron reel weigh- 

ing five tons more. The giant conduc- 





meter and will transmit current at 33,- 
000 volts. 


Utilities Capital Exceeds 
All Previous Records 


= unceasing demand for increased 
public utility services, embracing the 
supply of electricity and gas and the 
furnishing of communication by tele- 
phone and transportation by street rail- 
ways, has caused an expansion of these 
facilities far in excess of that experi- 
enced any previous year. 

According to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, these utilities dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1926 have 
absorbed $1,528,155,913 of capital through 
the sale of securities, practically all of 
which has been expended in extensions 
and improvements to existing properties. 
Of this amount, only $268,000,000 repre- 
sents refunding of previous obligations. 
This great amount of money represents 
about 34 per cent. of all the securities 
sold in the United States during that 
period, the total of which was slightly 
under $4,000,000,000. 


Dividing the Electric Dollar 

SURVEY made under the auspices 
A of the Association of Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Companies to deter- 
mine the use to which electricity is put 
in the home showed that 83 per cent. 
of all electricity is used for lighting. 
The survey covered 10 cities in the 
northeastern section of the United 
States and comprised a total of 6,512 
residents. 


Averaging all classes gave the follow- 
ing results: 


Electric lamps ..........3.. 83% 
Electric flat irons ............ 13 
Washing machines ......... 1 
EE end Sitepmetnestokckis 0.8 
Vacuum cleaners ............ 0.7 
Gr 0.3 
Coffee percolators .......... 0.3 
Leena 0.08 
ARE Cee 0.08 
nD ne 0.06 
Sewing machines ............ 0.05 


These figures would indicate that the 
use of electrical appliances in the aver- 
age home presents an unlimited field 
for extension of electric service, the 
convenience of which many people are 
only beginning to appreciate. 

Electric Railways Bigger Than 
Steel Industry 


A CORDING to the United States 

Census, the total value of property 
represented by the steel industry of the 
United States is about $3,600,000,000. 
The total value of the property used in 
furnishing electric street car trans- 
portation in the United States is in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000,000. 

Street railway securities are owned by 
more than 450,000 people and the in- 
dustry employs about 300,000 workers, 
making it one of the largest employers 


tors are four and a half inches in dia-of labor in the country. 
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The manip 


centre of th e new 


Southeast 





No one is more glad than we that the 
heyday of speculation in Florida has 
ended, for Florida’s real development, 
safe and inevitable, can now proceed. 


Business: in Jacksonville for 1926 runs larger 
than 1925—marked percentages of increase 
being shown in such basic things as groceries, 
dry goods, hardware, building, bank and sav- 
ings deposits and collections. Jacksonville’s 
power rates are of the lowest of any city. 
Labor is plentiful, and year-round working con- 
ditions are ideal. Jacksonville is rapidly realiz- 
ing its destiny as the flourishing metropolis of 
the new and greater Southeast, and the enor- 
mous resources of Jacksonville’s supporting 
territory have scarcely been touched. It is im- 
possible for Jacksonville not to grow. 


Join this community, where all kinds of 
useful ability are needed to develop the city 
and the region. Does your business need a 
branch factory or distributing house in the 
rail, shipping and banking center of the South- 
east? Would you like to start a new business? 
Or, it may be that your talents or your pro- 
fession could find here their greatest usefulness 
and reward. 


We suggest that you come in person and 
investigate Jacksonville’s opportunities for you 
to prosper and enjoy year-round happy living. 
If you desire any particular kind of information 
about Jacksonville and its opportunities, write 
us. Your letter will receive individual attention. 


Address, Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 
318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Reltevers in 


acksonville 





“An association of representative business men 

incorporated for the single purpose of community 

advertising. Affiliated with Jacksonville Chamber 
of Commerce.” 

Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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A Safe Guide 
to Thrift and 


Success 


VERY man and 

every woman real- 
izes that there is one 
sure way to success and 
financial indepen- 
dence — save steadily 
and invest safely. 


A comfortable fortune 
can be builtin this way 
in a surprisingly short 
period of years, if one 
puts one’s capital into 
safe securities and 
avoids financial pitfalls. 


A booklet is yours for 
the asking, telling you 
about an investment 
that you can always 
trust, that will always 
be paid in cash when 
due — a booklet that 
has been a guide to suc- 
cess for thousands of 
satisfied investors. 


Write today for this 
booklet, “44 Years 
Without Loss to Any 
Investor”. Specify 


BOOKLET L-1611 

















The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it 
at once as the premier real estate security. 











S.W. STRAUS 


& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Straus BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St, at Jackson Bivd, 
New York CuIcaco 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


Ment.on of “horves” insures good servwe 
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Building and Mortgage Market 


Potential Improvements in Real Estate Mortgage 
Company Policies—New Building Figures 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


HE outstanding event of the 
month, in mortgage bond circles 
was the address of S. W. Straus 
at the meeting of the American Con- 
struction Council in Cleveland. In the 
course of his remarks, Mr. Straus is- 
sued a cleancut and forceful reply to 
the critics of the real estate first mort- 
gage bond as an investment for the man 
on the street. 

After indicating the magnitude of an 
industry which is now in the billion-a- 
year class, he took up the three points 
of major criticism most often made by 
both friends and foes of the mortgage 
bond system, namely: Pooled funds, 
over-appraisal, and over-lending. 

Of the first he had this to say: “ror 
instance, I am heartily in favor of the 
policy of segregating the proceeds of 
construction loans and believe that the 
leading bond houses, by reason of the 
position of leadership which they enjoy 
in their field and in view of the magni- 
tude to which the business has attained 
should be willing to adopt this policy 
for the benefit of the entire real estate 
bond business, the building industry and 
the investing public. The responsibili- 
ties of example are always as grave as 
the responsibilities of practice. I would, 
however, amplify this recommendation 
by insisting that this segregation of 
funds must be under State or Federal 
supervision.” 


Principles of Appraisal 


Discussing proper principles of ap- 
praisal he said: “On the subject of 
appraisals, however, there is one im- 
portant recommendation which I wish 
to make. I need not emphasize that 
it is net income which gives value to 
any productive enterprise. It is from 
this net income that the interest and 
amortization requirements of the loan 
must come, and any system of valua- 
tion which fails to take this fundament- 
al consideration into account is faulty 
and dangerous.” 

He ther pointed out that the sound- 
ness of a loan is not necessarily de- 
pendent upon its ratio to the total 
value of property but upon the charac- 
ter of the borrower, the design and 
location of the building, the possibili- 
ties of sustained income and stabililized 
value and the size of the total invest- 
ment required. 

The timeliness of an open declaration 
of policy by the head of an important 
bond institution, aimed to correct acts 
and methods which have brought criti- 
cism upon the industry, is apparent. 
Other leaders in the field will, doubt- 
less, take a similar stand. When they 
do so, marked progress will have been 
made toward the establishment of 
houses of issue upon the same plane as 
banks and other loan _ institutions— 
where they, in fact, belong. 

HE favorable reception accorded 
the ten-million-dollar, New York, 
Paramount Building issue, paved the 


way for another on a new building ip 
Seattle for the same parent-owners, 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 


Another Paramount Issue 


The former issue, which was brought 
out by Kuhn, Loeb and Company and 
others, was regarded by those who 
know the mortgage bond field, as a 
most exceptional offering from the in- 
vestor’s standpoint. The location of the 
building on Broadway, at Times Square, 
the excellence of design and finish, and 
the fact that the assets of the parent 
corporation are more than $42,000,000, 
offer uncommonly strong security. If 
the value of common and preferred 
stock is included, the value of the se- 
curity is in excess of $75,000,000. 

There are certain conditions, also, 
which tend to promote the permanence 
of the security, in the nature of the 
corporation’s business and the building 
policy which has been adopted. Com- 
posite structures, to house the theatres 
which the corporation must have in any 
case and at the same time furnish excess 
rentable space, have certain advantages 
over one-purpose buildings, as loan se- 
curities. 


Strong Guarantee 


They have behind them the actual 
guarantee of the Famous  Players- 
Laskey Corporation with its extensive 
resources; they have the prestige of a 
nationally-advertised name as a tenant 
inducement and they have the use of a 
highly organized and widely _repre- 
sented publicity department. Besides, 
through their theatrical associations, 
they tend to become centers for the 
same and allied industries. 


At the same time the fixed assets of 
the corporation are strengthened by the 
ownership of high-grade, income pro- 
ducing real estate. 


The Seattle Paramount Building is 
now under construction at the corner 
of Ninth Avenue and Pine Street in a 
fast-growing section of the city. It 
occupies 27,960 square feet of plottage 
of which 20,760 square feet are owned in 
fee, the balance being under a ninety- 
nine year leasehold. In addition to the 
theatre which will have a seating ca- 
pacity in excess of 3,000, the building 
has nine stories which will be rented 
for business purposes. 


The total appraised value of land, 
building, and leasehold is $2,167,000. 
Against this will be issued $1,300,000 
First Mortgage Leasehold, Sinking 
Fund 64% Gold Bonds, secured by a 
closed First Mortgage on land, building, 
and leasehold. The Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation guarantees fulfill- 
ment of the terms of the twenty-five- 
year lease of the theatre by its sub- 
sidiary, the Seattle Theatre Corporation. 


The issue is brought out by Paine, 


Webber & Company and Arthur Perry 
& Company. 
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The volume of transactions in or- 
dinary first mortgage loans is now 
showing the usual seasonal decline. 


Loans on big buildings continue with- 
out much change in volume, as the 
practice of all-year construction flattens 
out the peaks in this class of activity. 
Homes and other buildings of moderate 
size are planned in the fall, for the 
most part, and begun in the spring. 
Hence, there is a greater seasonal fluc- 
tuation in the smaller loans, . 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s weekly authorizations offer 
an accurate index of the ebb and flow 
of mortgage lending throughout the 
United States. The Company places 
loans in practically every state in the 
Union, and on practically every class of 
construction, in the cities and on the 
farms. 

Loans on bond and mortgage, au- 
thorized November 18th, amounted to 
$5,155,280. Of this amount $4,397,930 
were city loans and $757,350 were farm 
loans, 

The city loans included 484 dwellings 
to accommodate 516 families and 57 
apartment houses to accommodate 693 


families, altogether to accommodate 
1,209 families. The principal housing 
loans were in New Jersey, $88,100; 
Pennsylvania, $422,100; District of Col- 


umbia, $72,750; Tennessee, $195,150; 
North Carolina, $120,750; Alabama, 
$98,250; Michigan, $325,850; Ohio, 


$350,580; California, $153,850. There 
were eleven loans on business buildings 
amounting to $539,500. 

The farm loans were scattered in 
seventeen states, the principal amounts 
being in Indiana, $109,000; Iowa, $243,- 
300; Minnesota, $147,900. The Com- 
pany is now lending $800,000 on bond 
and mortgage every working day. 

The above total is almost exactly the 
same as the amount authorized by the 
Metropolitan, in one typical week in 
May and June, when construction was 
getting under way. It is about fifty-six 
per cent. of the authorization during a 
week in August when building was at 
its height. It would seem, then, that 
the demand for mortgage money con- 
tinues at the same rate as in correspond- 
ing months of last year, which would 
be a favorable forecast for the 1927 
building year. 





All About B. C. Forbes 


(Continued from page 27) 


influenced all his work and how much 
he has already achieved. 

But if you will go back to the days 
when Forbes started his career in this 
country you will discover that nobody 
else was bothering very much about 
friendly relations in business at that 
time. The pendulum was just beginning 
to swing away from the era of muck- 
raking. The common sense of the 
people was asserting itself. Neverthe- 
less suspicion and prejudice were still 
in the air. Business men fought shy of 
publicity. The people were still inclined 
to regard any publicity about busness 
as propaganda, and it took courage to 
champion both sides. 


B. C. Forbes came along then, the 
right man in the right place. He began 
to write the truth about business and 
business men, as he saw it. Self respect- 
ing, independent, with the canny judg- 
ment of the Scot and his inherited love 
of justice, he saw that nearly all the 
inhumanities of industry were caused by 
a separation of men who ought to be 
working together—who had to work to- 
gether if anything was to be done. 
That looked foolish.,to him, and he said 
so. But he didn’t make the -mistake of 
just preaching. He -printed those in- 
imitable little sketches of big business 
men that ‘revealed them to-the workers 
as human beings. He printed yarns 
about workers showing that their ambi- 
tions are exactly the same as those of 
the successful man. 

The thing I have always admired 
above anything else in Forbes is his 
downright honesty. Many times he has 
found it necessary to criticise individuals 
and practices in business, but he bas 
always written with understanding and 
tolerance. There is a touch of Bobby 
Burns’ philosophy in everything he does 
—“So much good in the worst of us and 
so much bad in the best of us,” etc. 
When there were two sides to a question 
he always printed both. If he con- 


demned a course of procedure he went . 


out of his way to explain the reasons 
responsible for it. Generally these were 
very human reasons. 


Naturally business men have listened 
to B. C. Forbes. Why shouldn’t they? 
He brought to American industry a 
fresh, unprejudiced, disinterested point 
of view. His criticisms were always 
constructive—and even when they hurt 
they were delivered with a smile. When 
he pointed out a better way to do some- 
thing it was sound and practical. To- 
day nearly every big corporation that 
comes into contact with the public asks 
for constructive criticism. 


Naturally also the whole field of busi- 
ness journalism has been influenced by 
the success that soon attended the ef- 
forts of the man who wrote “Men Who 
Are Making America.” I do not believe 
we could ever have reached our present 
standards of prosperity in the United 
States without this development of busi- 
ness journalism. It has established a 
clearing house of information that keeps 
workers, employers and the general pub- 
lic in intimate daily touch with what is 
going on and with what is being planned. 
It has taken the mystery out of pioncer- 
ing industrial work, enabling the work- 
ers and the public to share in the great 
American romance of doing things. 
When a railroad or a new plant is pro- 
jected today everybody knows about it 
from the beginning. 


It all comes back to what I said in the 
first place—you cannot have prosperity 
without confidence, and you cannot have 
confidence without a free and honest ex- 
change of information. .B. C. Forbes 
discovered that the best way to bring 
about this exchange of information 
was to establish friendly relations in 
industry. His daily column emphasizes 
that point. And that explains why he 
is able to take the dry economics of any 
industry and write about it in such a 
way that anybody can understand. He 
simply reduces everything to human 
factors. The humanizer of business is 
a good description of him. 
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A Florida Beauty Spot 


ARASOTA is one of the 

world’s most alluring spots. 

There is a charm—a fascination 
that casts its spell over all. 


Some find their happiness here 
on the silver sands of the broad 
Gulf beaches; some in angling 
for the gamest of salt and fresh 
water fish; some in the unrivaled 
shooting in nearby forests; many 
in the numerous outdoor sports, 
such as golf, tennis, greyhound 
racing, yachting, riding and a 
dozen other things. 

But, all agree that here in Sarasota per- 


fection of climate comes as near to 
realization as mortal man will ever find. 


There is every sort of accommodation— 
from the unostentatious family hotel to 
the luxurious, all prices in keeping with 
the service given. 


Jules Brazil, Sarasota’s Official Host, 
will be glad to send you a list of hotels, 
apartments and cottages with their 
prices without obligation to you. Write 


him. 


SARASOTA 
FLORIDA 


“Where Summer Stays and the Nation Plays” 





MR. JULES BRAZIL 
SARASOTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
136 Pineapple Avenue, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


Dear Mr. Brazil: 

Kindly send me your “pleasure 
for the 1926-7 winter season, toge 
descriptive literature. 


rogram” 
er with 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 





61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


Original Series Preferred Stock—87%4c 
per share plus the extra dividend of 
12%4c heretofore declared, or $1.00 in all 
ee on December 31, 1926, to stock- 
clders of record November 30, 1926. 


$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.75 
per share, payable December 31, 1926, to 
stockholders of record November 30, 1926. 


Provision was also made for stock 
dividends, in lieu of the cash dividends, 
at the rate of 3.15/100ths of a share of 
Class A Stock for each share of Original 
Series, and 5.5/100ths of a share of Class 
A Stock for each share of $7 Dividend 
Series Preferred Stock held. 


On the basis of $35 per share for the 
Class A Stock this is at the annual rate 
of $4.41 per share for the Original Series 
and $7.70 per share for the $7 Dividend 
Series Preferred Stock. 


Stockholders may also purchase or sell 
sufficient scrip to make full shares at the 
rate of $1.00 above or below, respectively, 
the sale price of Class A Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 




















Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 164 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company. wil! 
be paid on January 1, 1927, to stockholders of 

. December 10, 1926, as shown on the 
books of the Company. 

On account of annua! meeting, stock transfer 

hooks will he closed from Dec. 11, 1926, to Jan. 
6, 1927, both inclusive. 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 


Chicago 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

New York, Nov. 24, 1926. 
The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and three-quar- 
ters per cent. (14%) on the Cumulative 7% Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(1%%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, pay- 
able January 15, 1927, to holders of record at 
the close of business January 3rd, 1927. Checks 

will be mailed. Transfer books will not close. 

WEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 








Then | 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





A Born Orator 


Two negroes were discussing the 
qualifications of a natural born orator. 

One inquired of the other: “Whut’s 
that big concose of people over dar on 
the corner mean?” 

“Dat’s General Marmaduke delivering 
an oration. He is a natural bo’n orator.” 

“Whut do you mean by ‘a natural bo’n 
orator ?’” 

“Well, it is like dis. If I wus to ask 
you how much do two and two make, 
you would say fo’. But if I wus to 
ask a natural bo’n orator, he would an- 
swer dis way: ‘If you take two digits 
ob de fus order and add them to two 
mo’ digits ob de same o’der; I can as- 
sert wid out de fear of successful con- 
tradiction, and wid de whole science ob 
matematics to back me in dis assertion 
dat it do make fo’.’ 

“Dat’s whut I calls a natural bo’n 
orator."—$5 prize to C. A. Beeman, 
Newark, N. J. 


* * * 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


* * * 





UNION CARBIDE and CARBON 
CORPORATION 

A cash dividend of One dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been declared, 
payable January 1, 1927, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 3, 1926. Books 
do not close. 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer. 











Financial Investing Co. 
of New York, Ltd. 


DIVIDEND NO. 7 





November 30, 1926. 


150 Broadway 
New York 








A regular quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) a 
share has this day been declared on the Common Stock of this 
Company, payable January 1, 1927, to stockholders of record 


EmpreE H. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


November 30, 1926 
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ARMOUR 
DIVIDENDS 


On November 19 the Board of 
Directors of Armour and Com- 
pany met and declared the fol- 
lowing dividends: 


Armour and Company 
Illinois 


The usual quarterly dividend 
(134%) on the preferred stock, 
payable January 1, 1927, to 
stockholders of record, Decem- 
ber 10, 1926. 


Armour and Company 
of Delaware 


The usual quarterly dividend 
(134%) on the preferred stock, 
payable January 1, 1927, to 
stockholders of record, Decem- 
ber 10, 1926. 


PHILIP L. REED, Treasurer. 














LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, Nov. 26, 1926. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two Dollars per share, payable Jan. 
3, 1927, to those stockholders of the Company 
who are holders of full-share certificates of 
stock, registered on the Company’s books at the 
close of business, Dec. 9, 1926. Checks will be 


led. 
en W. J. BURTON, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 

















2 manner 


California’s 
finest fruits ~ 
direct to you/ 


$3.50 


(Check, Draft er P. O. Order) 
laces this bex of eight pounds ef 


lifornia’s finest Sun-Dried fruits in 

yeur hands, all charges prepaid. 
—figs, peaches, 
apricots, prunes 

You will enjoy these freshly packed, 

whelesome fruits on your own table. 

Your friends will enjoy receiving a 

package—direct from California, ac a 

gift frem you. Attractively bexed. 


Dale Brothers 


Santa Clara County 
San Jose, California 
M back, of course, 
| (eee 
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Dated December 15, 1926 


Coupon Debentures in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. 
of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Coupon and Registered Debentures, and the several denominations, interchangeable. 


of corporate authorization and of legality. 
in any case, to allot a smaller amount than applied for. 


New York, November 29, 1926. 





As subscriptions have been received in excess of the amount of Debentures offered, 
this advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


$ 120,000,000 


Standard Oil Company 


Incorporated in New Jersey 


TWENTY-YEAR 5% GOLD DEBENTURES 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 in New York City. 





Redeemable in whole or in part at the option of the Company on August 1, 1927, or on any interest date 


thereafter prior to maturity, upon sixty days’ published notice, at the following prices and accrued 
interest: From August 1, 1927 to August 1, 1931, inclusive, at 103%; from February 1, 1932 
to August 1, 1936, inclusive, at 102%; from February 1, 1937 to August 1, 1941, 
inclusive, at 101%; from February 1, 1942 to August 1, 1946, inclusive, at 100%%%. 








Issued under Indenture dated December 15, 1926, The Equitable Trust Company of New York, Trustee. 





Walter C. Teagle, Esq., President of the Company, has summarized as follows his letter to us regarding 
the business of the Company and this issue of Debentures: 


The proceeds of these Debentures will be used in providing part of the funds required to retire the 
Company’s 7% Preferred Stock, outstanding in the amount of $199,972,900. The balance of the funds will be 
provided from the Company’s treasury and by the sale of 3,449,317 shares of common stock. 


These $120,000,000 Debentures will constitute the sole funded debt of the Company. The consolidated 
balance sheet of December 31, 1925, showed total net assets, after deducting all current indebtedness, in excess 
of $1,078,000,000 of which over $450,000,000 consisted of net current assets. 


The Company now has outstanding 20,695,902 shares of common stock, having a present market value, 
based on current lions, of approximately $869,000,000. Upon the completion of this financing, the 
amount of common stock outstanding will be 24,145,219 shares, which increased amount will represent a further 
investment by common stockholders of $86,232,925. Dividends on the common stock as outstanding from 
time to time, have been paid in every year since the formation of the Company in 1882, or for the past 
44 years. 


The Company’s consolidated net earnings (before deducting Federal income and excess war profits taxes 
but after deducting all other expenses and charges including liberal amounts for depreciation and depletion), 
available for the payment of interest on these Debent: res had they been outstanding, averaged, during the ten 
years 1916 through 1925, $92,157,223 annually, or more than 15 times the annual interest requirements of 
$6,000,000 on this issue of Debentures. In 1925, net earnings as stated were more than 20 times such annual 
interest requirements. The reports so far received indicate that the consolidated net earnings for 1926 will be 
in excess of the earnings in 1925. 


The Company is realizing in increasing measure the benefit of the substantial capital expenditures made 
since 1912. From 1912 through 1925, the Company’s net earnings amounted to approximately $954,000,000, of 
which approximately $358,000,000 was disbursed in dividends and $596,000,000 was reinvested in the business. 
An additional amount of nearly $200,000,000 was also invested in the business, this amount having been 
obtained by the sale of the Preferred Stock, which is to be retired in connection with the present financing. 


The Indenture, under which these Debentures are to be issued, will contain a covenant that the Company 
will not mortgage or pledge any of its property without thereby securing these Debentures ratably with the 
obligations secured by such mortgage or pledge. 





THE ABOVE DEBENTURES ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO THE CON- 


DITIONS BELOW STATED, AT 100%% AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 





Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgam & Co. at 10 o’clock A. M., Monday, 
November 29, 1926. All subscriptions will be received subject to allotment, with especial consideration, as 
mentioned in the letter dated November 19, 1926, addressed by the undersigned to holders of record of 7% 
Preferred Stock of the Company, to subscriptions by holders of such stock made pursuant to such letter. 
All subscriptions will be received subject also to issue of the Debentures as planned and to approval by counsel 
The right is reserved to reject any and all subscriptions, and also, 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
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Due December 15, 1946 


Fully registered Debentures in denominations 
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These figures (yearly average) are based on newspaper year, which ends September 30. 


Charting the newspaper preference 
of the San Francisco buying public/ 


An influence of real importance to all business men During the ‘nine-year period the Daily Examiner 
is apparent in the above chart. It is the very defi- reader-buyer increase was more than twice the daily 
nite trend of public opinion. It is the preference of increase of all other, San Francisco newspapers 
men and women buyers—of exuberant youth and combined. eae ce + Sires 
mature judgment—as expressed in the newspaper Daily Examiner éxcess over Daily Chronicle, for 
they read. the newspaper year ending Sept. 30, 1926, was 
83,000; over the Call, 68,000; over the Bulletin, 
In his own business the wise manufacturer or mer- 105,000; over the Daily. News, 102,000. 
chant thoroughly understands the fact that oc- This remarkable record of steady growth in a 
casional fluctuations which affect his sales are newspaper selling for 5 cents on week days and 
merely the outcome of temporary conditions. As 10 cents on Sundays is based entirely upon the con- 


fidence each individual reader feels in the news, 
features and advertising of The Examiner. Neither 
special. concessions nor combinations with other 
Of vital importance, however, is the nine-year wemnpapers Rave: Ween ae. a : 
record of San Franciscé newspaper growth. Dur- When to these records is added that of the last six 
: : , " ‘ ; months, in which The Examiner also led in reader 
ing that period the great Sunday Examiner has in- 


, increase by a wide margin, its tremendous and 
creased the number of its reader-buyers three and growing influence on buying activity is plainly 
one-half times more than has its only Sunday com- evident. 
petitor. As the sales charts of the Merchant or Manufac- 

: turer are the sound basis for present or future sales 
The Sunday Examiner excess over the Sunday plans, so the above chart will prove equally sound 
Chronicle, for the newspaper year ending Sept. 30, as the basis for present and future advertising 
1926, was 196,000 reader-buyers. plans. 


such, their importance in the world of food, shoes, 
clothing or newspapers is slight. 


The Examiner offers to advertisers the largest circulation in the City of San Francisco; 
the largest circulation in the San Francisco Retail Trading Radius of 50 miles; and the 
largest circulation in Central and Northern California. 






—— 
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History shows that the greatest accom- 
plishments, whether in art, science or in- 
dustry, have come from men or organi- 
zations who concentrate upon doing one 
thing—and doing it well. 


Firestone specializes in the manufacture 
of tires, selling exclusively to regular tire 
dealers and to automobile manufacturers 
for original equipment. 


This intense specialization has enabled 
Firestone to make many notable contri- 
butions to more economical highway trans- 
portation, through improved tire designs 
and construction and extra processes. 
Firestone’s leadership in the industry 


The Firestone Tire Dealer 
Saves You Money and Serves You Better 










places your local Firestone Dealer in a 
position to save you money and serve you 
better, with advantages that you cannot 
secure elsewhere. 


Firestone’s tremendous volume, with won- 
derful production facilities, and distribu- 
tion through 145 factory branches and 
warehouses, makes available to Firestone 
Dealers at all times, clean, fresh stocks of 
tires in every size. 


Enjoy the safety, comfort and economy 
of Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires—with 
the added assurance of prompt, competent 
service from your local Firestone Dealer. 
See him today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 





AMERICANS 


SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... Umruutirrwlead, 



































F YOU provided adequate protection for 

your records at this moment, it wouldn’t 
be any too soon. For you never know, at 
what hour of the. day or night, when fire’s 
hand will rest upon your business. 

Too many have put off—failing to meet the 
situation squarely in the face—refusing to see 
the obvious truth of the matter. Your records 
are only valuable to you as records—if they 
are burned up, they are valueless. 

Why take a chance? Why gamble with 
fate? There is only one safe course, that of 
providing tested record protection for your 
valuable papers. Let the Safe-Cabinet Man tell 
you more about the vitals of your business. 


Rand Kardex Service 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
General Offices: 
TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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